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N THE GOOD ship “Crook” 
O we sailed from Manila for the 

Sulu Seas, which lie nearly a 

thousand miles to the south. 
Thrilling stories of Moro pirates and 
Mohammedan fanatics, and fabulous 
tales of pearls and the Sultan of Sulu, 
gleaned from the writings of very 
early travelers, had thrown a certain 
glamor over this region; and we were 
eager to ride through those seas where 
even’ to-day piracy is not unknown, 
and to those islands whose Moro in- 
habitants have never ceased to give 
trouble to both their Spanish and 
American rulers. 

At different ports on the route where 
our ship stopped to discharge cargo, 
we went to shore and walked about in 
the enclosures of high stone walls 
where formerly all the inhabitants of 
the town were brought together in 
times of danger; and we climbed up 
into the stone watch towers, so placed 





that no hostile boat could approach 
unseen, and looked off over the sur- 
rounding seas, now so calm and peace- 
ful. 

On the morning of the sixth day 
we sighted Jolo, on the principal is- 
land of the Sulu group, the home of 
the Sultan. 

The charm of these islands, so noted 
for beautiful pearls, was now greater 
than ever, and as we ploughed through 
the calm sea toward this bit of jungle 
land where tiny nipa roofs nestled 
beneath tall palms, glistening in the 
morning light, it seemed that the is- 
land itself was.a brilliant gem in a 
setting of shimmering blue and gold. 

It was from this little island that 
the Sultan of Sulu had departed some 
months before for a trip around the 
world, carrying with him thirty thou- 
sand dollars worth of pearls. It is 
probably the last large collection he 
will ever have, for the power of this 
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one-time monarch is waning fast. From 
time out of mind, he and the Sultans 
before him have claimed ownership 
of the renowned pearl fisheries of 
these seas, and until the last few years 
it has been the custom of all native 
pearl fishers to submit to him as a 
present or for purchase all pearls of 
good size, while even the Chinese and 
other foreigners have paid a fixed 
price for the privilege of fishing in 
these waters. Now, however, times 
have changed, and since the American 
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quarters, is surrounded by a white- 
washed brick wall, broken only by 
high gates where sentries stand. on 
guard to prevent armed natives from 
entering, for it has been sadly proven 
that Moros, armed with their long 
knives, are still very dangerous indi- 
viduals. At nine o’clock each night 
the gates are closed, and from then 
till sunrise no one is allowed to enter 
the city. 

Leading out from one of the gates 
are four beautiful roads bordered with 




















A diver ready to make his descent, his net basket in his right hand; he 
carries about fifty pounds extra weight in metal in order to reach the “safe” 
oyster ground about one hundred and ten feet. 


occupation of the Philippines, the Sul- 
tan’s power has diminished little by 
little, until even the fishing grounds 
have been opened to any who will 
comply with the laws pertaining to 
them. 


Larger and larger the island ap- 


peared till finally we cast anchor, and 
from the end of the long pier looking 
up through the high white gateway in- 
to the palm bordered streets of Jolo. 
The city itself, now the army head- 


cocoanut palms, and these stretch 
back to the forest covered hills; but 
the Sultan’s subjects are still so in- 
hospitable to white people that an 
American cannot go far without mili- 
tary escort, and hence we were not 
able to visit the house of the ruler, 
which is about two miles back. 

From our boat deck we looked off 
to the left of the walled city at a Moro 
village, which lay along the water’s 
edge. The houses, built of nipa palm, 
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rested on piles that stood in the water, 
and in order to go from one house to 
any of the others, it was necessary to 
swim or walk along connecting 
“bridges’”—two or three bamboo poles 
laid side by side on the top of shaky 
posts. The chances are that had we 
attempted to cross on one of these 
slippery’ structures we should have 
swum or drowned before we reached 
our destination. 

And the inhabitants of these shacks 
were the subjects of the Sultan of 
Sulu! In the water around us were 
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takes the place of golf or tennis with 
them. 

The very earliest histories of these 
people tell of their being engaged in 
pearl fishing. A Spanish record of 
1645 says that the pearls were se- 
cured during times of calm when the 
waters were smooth and the natives 
could see clearly to a great depth. To 
assist in this, the eyes were washed 
in the blood of a white rooster, which 
intensified the vision, and then, since 
they were good divers, nothing could 
escape them. The pearls, the record 
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Care is exercised in paying out the 


many outrigger canoes from which 
these water rats dived to get the coins 
which we tossed into the sea from the 
ship. Near-naked men, women and 


children plunged into the deep, and 
then coming up with the treasures, 
scrambled dripping and happy back 
into the canoes, only to beg for an- 
other chance. It was very evident that 
they were perfectly at home in the 
water, and doubtless 


pearl fishing 
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“air line” as the diver goes below. 


says, were as large as filberts, or even 
a bird’s egg, and near Tawi Tawi (one 
of this group of islands) was one 
larger than the largest egg. The place 
where this lay, however, was. en- 
chanted, so that if an effort were made 
to secure it, the sea would open and 
wreck the boat. Two sharks stood 
guard, and whenever some covetous 
person dived for it, like the gold of 
the fairies, it disappeared. The Span- 



































iards proposed to make a grand ex- 
pedition to secure this rich prize, but 
the Moros dissuaded them from un- 
dertaking so hazardous a trip, and so 
far as known, the sharks have never 
given up the treasure. 

Mother-of-pearl oysters are not 
sought for the pearls alone, for the 
shell itself affords a rich harvest. Were 
this not the case, the returns would 
be poor indeed, for sometimes a whole 
fleet may be out for months and se- 
cure no specimens of great value. The 
shell sells for from thirty to fifty dol- 
lars a picul (about 140 pounds), and 
is mostly sent to Singapore or to Eu- 
rope, although there is one button fac- 
tory in Manila which uses about three 
hundred tons a year. 

These naked Moro divers have been 
known to go down into one hundred 
feet of water, but they can stay down 
little more than a minute, and even 
this is not deep enough to secure the 
best shell. They have to content 


A native opening large shells. 














themselves with. shallower water, 
where oysters are occasionally found, 
and here they dive for them or secure 
them with a primitive rake dredge 
worked by a rattan line from a canoe. 
The shells are usually opened on the 
boat and the oysters extracted as soon 
as brought up. They frequently soak 
the dry shell in water for several days 
before it is sold, in order to increase 
its weight. 

Much of the fishing for pearl oys- 
ters is now carried on by use of diving 
armor in water from ninety to a hun- 
dred and twenty feet deep, but the 
greater part of the pearl beds lie 
thirty and forty feet deeper still—too 
far to be reached by the present sys- 
tem of diving. 

All boats with armored divers are 
required to pay a license which 
amounts to about thirty-five dollars 
for three months, and each boat usu- 
ally carries a crew of seven or eight 
men. The air pumps used are worked 
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A million pearl oysters drying out in a “Kothe,” 


-by hand, two men being stationed con- 
-stantly at the pumps when diving is in 
process. The operator has from forty 
to fifty pounds of weight attached to 
him in order to reach the bottom, and 
he usually stays down until he has 
filled the net basket he carries, which 
requires from ten minutes to an hour. 
The length of time one is able to stay 
inder, however, depends on the depth 
of the water, the strength of the cur- 
rent, and the endurance of the person. 
More than one hundred and twenty 
feet is considered a dangerous depth, 
-although some go as deep as a hun- 
dred and eighty feet. Several divers 
have lost their lives the past year in 
deep water in this district. There is 
‘great temptation in a bed of shell 





government storage bin. 


which lies just beyond the danger 
line, for although the worker realizes 
that he is in danger, he is gathering 
five dollars into his basket each min- 
ute he remains down, and it is so much 
like finding money that he goes too 
far or stays too long. 

The most desirable bottom for pearl 
oysters is coarse sand with dead coral 
and rock to which the young may at- 
tach. They cannot grow on live coral, 
and they are apt to be covered up and 
smothered in fine sand. Each mature 
female contains several thousand eggs 
—but the destruction of eggs and 
young is probably very great, many 
being swept by strong currents to 
great depths, where they either perish 
or settle on the bottom so thickly that 
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they smother; or they may attach to 
some floating thing and be swept 
ashore. 

The eggs at first float on the water, 
but when from three to six hours old 
they move about by means of small 
hairlike cilia. The shell begins to 
form by the end of the second day, 
and in from four to eight days the 
young oysters settle and become at- 
tached to the bottom or to any object 
they chance to fall upon. Shells are 
supposed to reach a marketable size 
of eight or nine inches in about three 
years, although they continue to grow 
for several years longer. 

After the oyster once becomes at- 
tached, it remains in that spot for the 
most of its life; however, at times it 
does cast off and reattach to some 
‘more desirable place, moving very 
slowly by means of its small foot. 

Some of the most beautiful pearls 
ever discovered have come from these 
Sulu fisheries. The value of a speci- 
men depends on its size, shape, color 
and luster, the perfectly white, round 
ones being the most valuable. As we 
strolled about the streets of the city, 
we were followed everywhere by na- 
tive men, who begged us to buy their 
pearls which they carried wrapped in 
tiny bits of cotton. If we stopped to 
look, they were hopeful; and if we 
refused once, twice, a dozen times, 
they were always hopeful. Unless 
one is a judge of these jewels, how- 
ever, it is not safe to purchase in this 
way, for the specimens are usually de- 
fective, and the price asked depends 
entirely on how anxious the Moro 
thinks you are to buy. 
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The pearls of perfect form usually 
grow in a sac in the mantle of the oy- 
ster. The formation may be due to 
a parasitic worm that works its way 
into the body of the oyster, or it may 
be a grain of sand, a bit of seaweed, 
or some other foreign matter which 
causes an irritation and becomes en- 
cased in the excreted mother-of-pearl. 
The covering consists of independent 
layers which may be pulled off like 
the coatings of an onion. 

For ages attempts have been made 
to discover a method whereby the oy- 
ster could be made to produce pearls; 
but when all tests have been made, it 
is found that there is always some 
small point or flaw to prevent the 
turning out of round specimens of fine 
lustre. 

The artificial production of half- 
pearls or “blisters” has proved profit- 
able and practical, however, and in 
the Bay of Ago, Japan, is a pearl 
farm where several hundred people 
are employed in the work; and the 
cultural pearls find a ready market and 
a good price. From 200,000 to 300,- 
000 oysters are treated each year at 
this farm. A minute mother-of-pearl 
bead is inserted into the shell, and the 
oyster is replaced in the water, where 
it is allowed to grow for six or seven 
years, when the pearls are duly har- 
vested. 

Efforts are ever being made to grow 
perfect cultured pearls, and probably 
before many years it will be accom- 
plished. But in the meantime, the 
naked Moro will continue his perilous 
search for the treasures in the shark 
infested waters of the Southern Seas. 



































The “Ida A.” ashore near Drake’s Landing-place, April, 1912. 





“There they careened the Golden Hynde, 

Her keel being thick with barnacles and weeds— 
And built a fort and dockyard to refit 

Their little wandering home.” 


DRAKE ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


By James Main Dixon 


ers on the Pacific Coast are 

asked to consider their heri- 

tage, and look both backward 
and forward. Forward to a new Pa- 
cific, fed directly with merchant ves- 
sels from the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Atlantic, and busy with commerce; 
and backward to the heroic men who 
discovered the Isthmus of Panama, 
embarked for the first time on Pacific 
waters, rounded the southern conti- 
nent, and later on planted a Christian 
civilization in California. Without 
remembering the men of the past, the 
Panama Exposition would be lacking 
in the charm of gratitude, of. good 
deeds recalled. Junipero Serra’s two 
hundredth anniversary has been hon- 
ored by a State holiday; he it was 


[ies ARE DAYS when dwell- 





who did so much for the natives on 
this coast. He will be fitly remem- 
bered as a benefactor of man in this 
quarter of the world. But Califor- 
nians, especiall those with English 
blood in their veins, ought not to let 
the occasion slip of paying a just tri- 
bute to the heroic navigator who spent 
six weeks of the summer of 1579 close 
to the Golden Gate. Francis Drake 
was the man of European birth who 
first landed in Northern California, 
christening it New Albion in memory 
of his own dear native England. His 
treatment of the poor natives was so 
humane that they adored him-as a 
god, and twice crowned him as their 


king. When he and his men left 
these shores, to “encompass. the 
globe,” these Indians wept bitterly, 
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and even lacerated their bodies in 
token of their bitter sorrow. The ser- 
vices that were held on shore, in the 
cove by Point Reyes, when the Eng- 
lish prayer book was first used on this 
continent, were no formal acts cover- 
ing inconsistent conduct and brutality, 
but were a really devout expression 
of religious faith and principle. 
The “Golden Hynde” sought shel- 
ter in the bay that now bears its com- 
mander’s name, after a hard and 
fruitless search for the fabled north- 
west passage. All during the six- 
teenth century navigators believed 
that there was a strait that led from 
the Labrador coast to somewhere near 
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Oregon: “The land in that part of 
America,” he says, “bearing farther 
out into the West than we before im- 
agined, wee were nearer on it than 
wee were aware; and yet the neerer 
still wee came unto it, the more ex- 
tremite of cold did sease upon us. The 
5 day of Iune, wee were forced by 
contrary windes to runne in with the 
shoare, which we then first descried, 
and to cast anchor in a bad bay.” This 
haven has been identified with Chetko 
Bay in Oregon. “In this place,” he 
continues, “there was no abiding for 
us; and to go further north, the ex- 
tremity of the cold (which had now 
utterly discouraged our men) would 














Looking across the bay westward from near Bear Valley. 


“And the vision of the great 
Empire of Englishmen arose and flashed 
A moment round them, on that lonely shore.” 


the Columbia River, that we know to- 
day. By the close of the century 
these ‘Straits of Anian,” as they were 
called, had been relegated on the map 
to the Arctic regions; so constant were 
the reports of frigid weather experi- 
enced by those adventurers who went 
in quest. Francis Fletcher, the chap- 


lain of the Drake expedition, thus de- 
scribes their troubles off the coast of 





not permit us; and the wind directly 
bent against us, having once gotten us 
under sayle againe, commanded us to 
the southward, whether we would or 
no.” 

As they passed down the coast, they 
found “the land to bee but low and 
reasonable plaine; every hill (whereof 
we saw many, but none verie high) 
though it were June, and the sunne in 
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Map showing the sheltered position of Drake’s Bay, where his vessel, the 
Golden Hynde, was careened and cleaned. Drake’s Bay is about thirty 
miles north of the Golden Gate, the entrance to San Francisco Bay, the 
great interior waterway which the English explorer missed by a few scant 

miles. 


his neerest approch unto them, being 
covered with snow.” Residents on the 
California coast to-day will wonder 
why the temperature of these shores 
has changed so entirely in the inter- 
vening centuries. 

To continue his story: “In 38 deg. 
30 min. we fell in with a convenient 
harborough, and on June 17 came to 
anchor therein, where we continued till 
the 23 day of July following.” That 
is to say, they rounded the promon- 





tory of Point Reyes, kept well to the 
east to avoid the reefs off the eastern 
point, and came to anchor within the 
bay. Here they would find good 
sandy bottom at a depth of five or 
six fathoms, where the anchors would 
not drag even in an ordinary south- 
easterly gale. With the prevailing 
northwesterly winds, they would en- 
joy complete shelter. Although the 
magnificent harbor of San Francisco 
lay hardly more than a score of miles 




















away, it was to be left undiscovered 
for nearly two centuries longer. How- 
ever, the little bay suited them; even 
to-day, for overhauling his ship, a 
captain sometimes uses it in prefer- 
ence to the lordlier bay, finding there 
“a splendid hard beach for heaving 
a vessel down to repair her bottom.” 
And during the rough times which 
marked San Francisco life after the 
discovery of gold, captains frequently 
retired to Drake’s Bay to keep their 
crews out of mischief. 

The little Hondius side map pub- 
lished during Drake’s lifetime, pre- 
sents a bay that is virtually the same 
as the present one; with a few minor 
differences. It shows an island out- 
.side of the promontory, and the land 
on the east coast is made to tend west- 
ward, giving a cup shape to the haven. 

It was after crossing the Equator 
in his voyage northward from the 
Straits of Magellan that Drake made 
his heaviest haul of booty. Just one 
degree north of the line, off Cape San 
Francisco, he came up with the Caca- 
fuego galleon, which he had been pur- 
‘suing from Lima. Six years ago the 
English poet, Alfred Noyes, gave the 
‘world his “Drake: An English Epic,” 
from which I will quote freely 
throughout: 


“The Cacafuego heard 

A rough voice in the darkness bidding 
her 

‘Heave to! She held her course. Drake 
gave the word. 

A broadside shattered the night, and 
over her side 

Her main-yard clattered like a broken 
wing. 


“At dawn, being out of sight of land, 
they ‘gan 

Examine the great prize. 
knew 

Save Drake and Gloriana what wild 
wealth 

They had captured there.” 


None ever 


They were now about a hundred 
and fifty leagues from Panama, and 
desired a convenient 


haven where 
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Chair made from the timbers of the 
Golden Hynde, and presented by 
Charles II to the University of Ox- 
ford, where it now stands in the Bod- 
leian Library. A replica of the stout 
little vessel was one of the chief fea- 
tures of the Portola Festival held at 
San Francisco, October, 1913. It was 
guided by a descendant of the famous 
explorer, C. G. Hoover, a resident of 
Los Angeles, California. 


they could refit and secure provisions. 
Making for Nicaragua, they found off 
the coast of Costa Rica, just north of 
the bay of Panama, in the little isle 
of Cano, such a shelter. This was 
reached on the thirteenth of March, 
and here they remained till the be- 
ginning of April. It was in these 
waters that they found 


“A sudden treasure better than all 
gold; 

For on the track of the China trade 
they caught 

A ship whereon two China 
sailed, 

And in their cabins lay the secret 
charts, 


pilots 
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Red hieroglyphs of Empire, unknown 
charts 

Of silken sea-roads down the golden 
West 

Where all roads meet, and East and 
West are one.” 


By the second week in April, they 
were off the Mexican coast. 


“And as they sailed 

Northward, they swooped on warm, 
blue Guatulco 

For wood and water. Nigh the dream- 
ing port 

The grand alcaldes in high conclave 
sat, 

Blazing with gold and scarlet, as they 
tried 
A batch of negro slaves 

’ charge 

Of idleness in Spanish mines; dumb 
slaves, 

With bare, scarred backs and labor- 
broken knees, 

And sorrowful eyes like 
wearied kine 

Spent from the ploughing. Even as 
the judge 

Rose to condemn them to the knotted 
lash 

The British boat’s crew, quiet and 


upon 


those of 


compact, 

Entered the court. The grim judicial 
glare 

Grew wilder with amazement, and the 
judge 


Staggered against his golden throne.” 


As might well be supposed, Drake 
proved a friend of the prisoners. “Set 
them free,” he exclaimed, 


“But take these gold and scarlet pop- 
injays 

Aboard my Golden Hynde; and let 
them write 

An order that their town. shall now 
provide 

My boats with food and water.” 


This was the last port at which 
they touched until they put in at 
Chetko Bay; so that all during the 
month of May they were passing 
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Their 
had 
come like a thunder-clap upon the 
Spaniards, who were unprepared to 
defend themselves, as in the case of 


along the shores of California. 
appearance in the South Sea 


Cacafuego. But now Drake’s foes 


were on the alert, and 


“To the south 

A thousand cannon watched Magel- 
lan’s straits, 

With orders that where’er they came 
on Drake, 

Although he were the Dragon of their 
dreams, 

They should outblast his thunders and 
convey, 

Dead or alive, his 
Spain.” 


body back to 


Consequently, when he came to an- 
chor in the bay that bears his name, 
having failed to discover the north- 
west passage, only one route was now 
open to him, that westward across the 
broad Pacific. The charts he had se- 
cured off the coast of Nicaragua were 
to be of inestimable value to Drake 
as he made his way to Mindanao and 
the Moluccas. 

When on the twenty-third of July, 
1579, he paid a final farewell to Nova 
Albion, amid the sobs and lamenta- 
tions of the natives, he bore away to 
the Farallones, which he named the 
Islands of St. James. Here his crew 
laid in a plentiful supply of seals and 
birds on July 24th, and departed the 
day following. Again he was fated’ 
not to enter the Golden Gate. 

There is a movement on foot to have 
a suitable memorial erected in the bay 
at the spot where he landed, and the 
first religious service was held. Mrs. 
Shafter Howard, who owns most of 
the land in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, is anxious to co-operate in every 
way. More than twenty years ago 
the benevolent George W. Childs of 
Philadelphia set apart a sum for the 
purpose. The original conception was 
a plain shaft, with a lantern at the 
top, and no religious symbolism what- 
ever. But the death of Mr. Childs, 
which occurred while the matter was: 





























Scenes in the vicinity of Drake’s Bay. 
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under consideration, led to a modifi- 
cation of the original intention. The 
association of the English prayer- 
book, with the circumstances of the 
landing, greatly impressed the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Bishop of the diocese, 
Dr. Wm. Ford Nichols, who desired 
to see a memorial in a more acces- 
sible and commanding spot. He had 
enough influence with the committee 
to induce them to erect in Golden Gate 
- Park, San Francisco, on an eminence 
300 feet above sea level, the lofty 
Prayer-Book Cross fifty-five feet high, 
familiar to San Franciscans and vis- 
ible far out to sea. It bears the in- 
scription: “Presented to Golden Gate 
Park at the opening of the Midwinter 
Fair, Jan. 1. A. D. 1894, as a Me- 
morial of the Service Held on the 
_Shores of Drake’s Bay about Saint 
John Baptist’s Day, June 24, Anno 
Domini, 1579, by Francis Fletcher, 
Priest of the Church of England, 
Chaplain of Sir Francis Drake, Chron- 
icler of the Service. Gift of George 
W. Childs, Esq., Philadelphia.” And 
on the east side: “First Christian Ser- 
vice in the English Tongue on our 
Coast. First Use of Book of Common 
Prayer in our Country. One of the 
First Recorded Missionary Prayers on 
our Continent. Soli Deo Sit Semper 
Gloria.” 

The route for the visitor to take 
who wishes to reach Drake’s landing 
place is by ferry from San Francisco 
to Sausalito, and thence by rail to 
Point Reyes Station. Here a coach 
is in waiting, which follows the road 
skirting Tomales Bay, and touches at 
Inverness, a quiet watering place full 
of attractions for the bather, boater 
and fisher. 

Fourteen miles to the south of 
Inverness stands the lighthouse, but 
the coach goes only as far as the post 
office, half-way down the peninsula. 
Thereafter the traveler must either 
make his way on foot along the ridge 
or hire a rig. Sometimes the wind is 
overpoweringly strong; indeed Point 
Reyes is reputed to be the windiest 
spot on the whole Pacific Slope. Many 
vessels are driven ashore in the vicin- 
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ity, and a new life saving station is to 
be erected. 

A pleasant way to get a general 
view of the bay is to leave the train 
a few miles before reaching Point 
Reyes station, at Tocaloma, “Water- 
among-hills.” These Indian names 
survive, although the Indians have 
long ago departed. At Olema, “fair 
hills,” three miles to the west, good, 
hotel accommodation is to be found. 
The valley which lies in the line of 
the “fault” which occasioned the dis- 
astrous earthquake of 1906, suffered 
badly. It is said that Mt. Wittenberg, 
which guards it to the west, sunk down 
twenty feet; and a cow was engulfed 
bodily in one of the fissures in the 
valley bed. 

No pleasanter walk can be taken on 
the whole coast than that which leads 
from Olema to the sea by Bear Val- 
ley. At the divide in this romantic 
dell stands the Olema Country Club, 
which prides itself on the trophies of 
the chase which its halls contain, the 
great antlered heads of the stags that 
have been secured by its members. 
Drake was certainly in this neighbor- 
hood; indeed, local traditions remain 
of his sojourn, and it was imagined he. 
had buried some of his treasure in the 
vicinity. Search was made after the 
hidden gold, but naturally in vain. 
In Hakluyt we read: “Our necessarie 
businesse being ended, our General] 
with his companfe travailed up into 
the countrey, to their villages, where 
we found heardes of deere by a thou- 
sand in companie, being most large 
and fat of body.. We found the whole 
countrey to bee a warren of a strange 
kind of conies, their bodyes in bignes 
as be the Barbary conies, their heads 
as the heades of ours, the feet of a 
Want, and the taile of a Rat being of 
great length; under her chinne on 
either side a bagge, into the which she 
gathereth her meate when she hath 
filled her belly abroad. The people 
eate their bodies, and make great ac- 
count of their skinnes, for their kings 
coate was made of them.” 

Deer still abound, but the farmers 
of the neighborhood are no longer 
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troubled either with gophers or ground 
squirrels. I asked the reason, on 
speaking with a farmer’s daughter 
whom I met on the road. We were 
just then passing the farm on which 
she had been brought up, and_ she 
looked up at the old steading. “We 
raised gopher plants,” was her reply, 
“and the beans killed them off.” This 
plant I found to be the Caper Spurge, 
or Euphorbia lathyris, the berries of 
which are poisonous, especially when 
green. 

The Country Club, as I said, is situ- 
ated near the divide between Olema 
and the sea. Thereafter the path fol- 
lows the limpid Bear stream, among 
ferns and green foliage, to the low 
cliffs that fringe the eastern side of 
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eries, but these have been discontin- 
ued. A waterfall from the lowest pool 
showers its spray upon the sands be- 
low. On my first visit I sat on a rock 
close by, and looked wistfully across 
at Point Reyes, which the Golden 
Hynde had rounded so long ago, and 
northward to the white cliffs which 
suggested the name of Nova Albion. 
Were I in Oxford to-day I could touch 
the very timber of the historical ves- 
sel, for, when it was broken up, an 
elaborately carved chair was  fash- 
ioned out of its beams and presented 
to the university. If it were sent to 
the Golden Gate, as some are urging, 
to grace the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion of 1915, the loan would be appre- 
ciated by all who, on these distant 





Drake’s Bay. At the streamlet’s shores, are’ proud of their English 
mouth there were formerly fish hatch- blood. 
THE CAMEO 


We crossed the forest and the plain, 
The canyon and the flood, 
And saw Mt. Hood when sunset splashed 
Its silver head with blood,— 
We saw it when the twilight veiled 
With mist its ancient scars, 
We saw it throned beside the night, 
And crowned with diamond stars. © 


But when against the golden dawn 
We watched its profile rise, 

With every snowy scarp and spur 
Clean-cut against the skies, 

We knew it for a masterpiece, 
A gem by nature planned, 

The work of ages, from the rock 
Carved out at God’s command. 


Mrs. Harry MICHENER. 











Lady Wolverton, founder of the Needlework Guild. From a large pho- 
tograph, the gift of Queen Mary tothe Pacific Coast branches of the 








Needlework Guild of America. 
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The Needlework Guild 


By Marion Taylor 
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NE of the most beautiful phi- 

O lanthropies in America is that 

of the Needlework Guild, and 

its appeal to all classes of peo- 

ple is so wide spread that it now num- 

bers three hundred and sixty branches 
representing thirty-six States. 

It owes its origin, primarily, to 


England. Lady Wolverton, wife of 
the Postmaster-General under Prime 





Minister Gladstone, had an orphanage 
at Irverne, Dorsetshire, near her fine 
estate, that has recently passed into 
the hands of the Ismay family. In 
1882 her matron went to her and said: 
“If you please, my Lady, we shall re- 
quire twelve jerseys and twenty-four 
pairs of socks this winter, and those 
you make last twice the time of 
bought ones.” The things were needed 




















by the end of the month, and though 
it almost seemed impossible of 
achievement, with the.aid of visitors 
at Irverne Minster, they were forth- 
coming at the time specified. 
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the possibility of organizing a Needle- 
work Guild. The London papers cop- 
ied her letter with encouraging appro- 
val, and before long many branches 
were started in various parts of the 

















Queen Mary. 
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Thus Lady Wolverton realized how 
much might be done by individuals if 
their work could be systematically col- 
lected and distributed. She therefore 
wrote to the county paper, suggesting 


kingdom. A notable tribute to the 
power of the Press! 

Lady Wolverton has been called a 
bridge-builder because of this practi- 
cal, carrying out of her famous aphor- 
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The late Princess Mary Adelaide, Duchess of Teck. 


ism, “If only a little bridge could be 
thrown from the Island of Waste to 
the Island of Want, how both would 
benefit!” And like a wise woman, 
she made the conditions of member- 
ship so simple that they obligated one 
to nothing but the giving of two—or 
more—useful garments each year. 
Later, in order to provide clothing for 
indigent men and boys, the women 
were urged to invite their male friends 
to become associate members, con- 
tributing money where articles could 
not be conveniently given. 

The late Princess Mary Adelaide, 
Duchess of Teck, mother of the 
Queen, and a close friend of Lady 
Wolverton, threw herself into the 
work with all the ardor of a great and 
sympathetic heart. Personal loving 





service was a habit of 


life with the Princess, 
and many times have I 
seen her going about on 
errands of mercy, her 
amiable face wreathed 
with smiles. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that 
she was almost  wor- 
shiped by the poor for 
her goodness and com- 
passion. She was the 
head of the London 
Guild until her death in 
1897, when the Princess 
Mary Guild was organ- 
ized as a memorial. 
With the training of 
such a_ mother, little 
wonder was it that her 
beloved daughter—then 
Princess of Wales—was 
willing to take her 
place; which position 
she has retained as 
Queen, in spite of the 
many distractions inci- 
dental to so exalted a 
calling. Indeed, Her 
Majesty is seldom seen 
without work of some 
kind for the Guild, even 
when she is a_ house 
guest at the homes of 
her subjects. It is in- 
teresting to note that her collection of 
clothes for one year amounted to 15,- 
139; her daughter, Princess Mary’s, 
2,800; the King’s to 1,000, and the 





. Prince of Wales’ to 100. 
“+ Here is seen the value of associate 


members, and as such the late King 
Edward was also a large contributor, 
many of the articles in his collection 
being made by the wives of soldiers 
and sailors, who love to donate their 
services for the general good. The 
Prince of Wales began, as a little fel- 
low, by contributing woolly garments 
made on a frame; and his younger 
brothers not only make articles, but 
buy things out of their own pocket- 
money; so it is a very practical in- 
terest that they show. Princess Mary, 
in addition to her own self-sacrifice— 

















it is said—coaxes 
cheques out of her men 
friends and then de- 
lightedly lays the 
money out on shirts and 
petticoats. Any  slip- 
shod work is not al- 
lowed, and when the 
Queen’s young daughter 
has made mistakes in 
her knitting for the 
Guild, her royal mother 
has compelled her to 
rectify them, though 
even sometimes at the 
cost of tears. 

By kind permission 
of Her Majesty I am al- 
lowed to cull the follow- 
ing interesting facts 
from a record of the an- 
nual meeting of the 
London Guild, held for 
the purpose of unpack- 
ing and arranging the 
many garments contrib- 
uted and collected: 

Early in the month of 
November, the Queen 
summons her group of 
workers to meet her in 
one of the large galler- 
ies of the Imperial In- 
stitute, ‘South Kensing- 
ton. Eleven o’clock is 
the hour appointed, and Her Maj- 
esty, as usual, is punctual. She greets 
the ladies with the radiant smile they 
know so well, takes off her furs, puts 
on a pair of working gloves, hangs a 
pair of scissors from a chain round 
her waist, and dons a business like 
apron for the protection of her walk- 
ing skirt. 

In addition to the workers there are 
a few old and trusted royal servants, 
and several men to carry the heavy 
packages. The first thing looked for 
is the list, and trying indeed is it 
should it not be forthcoming; for it 
means the classification of several 
hundred garments in each package, 
and a consequent loss of much time. 
Fortunately, on this occasion, the list 
is there, and as each one is checked, 
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Princess Mary. 


it is handed to the Queen, who is sit- 
ting at her writing table, pencil in 
hand, ready and alert. Lady Bertha 
Dawkins, the lady-in-waiting, is sitting 
at another table behind the Queen, ac- 
knowledging parcels, and doing the 
multitudinous things an indefatigable 
secretary finds to do. 

The Queen’s footman carries the 


heavier loads of clothes, and deposits 


them according to their kind, to be af- 


terwards arranged in piles by the- 


“stacker” in charge. “I should say it 
was a bed-jacket,” he is heard to re- 
mark to a worker puzzled as to the 
identification of a certain garment, 
“but it might be considered a blouse.” 
Occasionally he aids by measuring a 
petticoat along his stately length of 
limb, to see if it be a woman’s or a 
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Mrs. John Wood Stewart, of Glenn Ridge, N. J., 
Founder of the Needlework Guild of America. 























girl’s, but always with the same dig- 
nified gravity befitting his position. 
The Queen asks: “Have Mr. Wil- 
liams’ blankets arrived yet? Be sure 
and let me know. What should we 


do without them?” This refers to an 
annual gift of sixty blankets which 
came regularly from the late Sir 
George Williams, founder of the Y. 
M. C. A., and is faithfully continued 
by his son, whom I remember as a 
tiny boy living next door to me in 
Woburn Square. 

Toward two o’clock the footman an- 
nounces luncheon. The improvised 
luncheon room is a screened off por- 
tion of the same gallery, and how true 


it is that “one touch of human nature 
makes the whole world kin!” for at 
this informal table, the royal lady and 
her workers talk about all sorts of 
things, from the article on King Ed- 
ward in the July Quarterly to the lat- 
est escapade of Prince John, the 
“pickle” of the royal famliy; from 
the Welsh strike to the latest thing in 
hobble skirts and flower pot hats, 
with which Her Majesty will have 
nothing to do. 

After lunch they work till nightfall, 
and next morning—for this is a two 
days’ task—they begin again. By 
this time several boxes of hats have 
arrived, and the’ workers (woman- 











like) try some of them on to see how 
they look; one pretty lady-in-waiting 
almost arousing envy by her charm- 
ing appearance in anything she puts 
on her head. 

One notable feature of this annual 
gathering is the “Superior Table,” 
where are placed all those dainty ar- 
ticles altogether unsuited to tenement 
life. These go in a much-needed 
direction, viz., to distressed gentlepeo- 
ple, such as the families of the im- 
poverished clergy, poor governesses, 
etc. What joy these pretty things must 
bring to those who can no longer af- 
ford to buy anything but the very 
plainest and cheapest of goods! How 
often the family of the man who has 
ministered to the highest needs of 
the people all his life is left to bear 
the brunt of poverty and indifference. 
To such, the Needlework Guild is a 
beneficent friend, gilding with love 
the dark days of sorrow. 

The general goods being unpacked, 
the special contributions of the Royal 
Family are checked and examined. 
“Bertie’s comforters don’t seem _ to 
have a label,” exclaims the Queen. 
“Mildred, would you write one for 
them? The other children’s are 
marked, so his had better be, too.” 

So Prince Albert’s work is labeled, 
and everything done, Her Majesty 
shakes hands with, and thanks, the 
ladies for their help, and all go home 
—some of them to return again in a 
few days to do the repacking for dis- 
tribution. Thus are expenses kept 
down, the workers, like their beloved 
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Queen, giving of their time and labor 
as well as money. 

The destination of the goods is set- 
tled by the Committee on Grants in 
the most conscientious and thorough 
manner. They are sent to every con- 
ceivable charity, including hospitals 
of all kinds, nationality and creed; 
the poor of parishes everywhere, ir- 
respective of religious lines; mis- 
sions to all sorts and conditions of 
people; associations for soldiers and 
sailors; societies for befriending 
young servants, and homes for desti- 
tute children. In fact, to look over the 
vast field of the Needlework Guild is 
an education itself in philanthropy. 

This wonderful work has not only 
spread all over England and Wales, 
but there are also branches in Ireland, 
at Dublin and Cork. In the city of 
Edinburgh, Scotland, is one started by 
Lady Rosebery for the supply of hos- 
pital comforts; and Viscountess 
Hampden started one at Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. Besides these, and in addition 
to the magnificent organization in 
America, there are Guilds in Holland, 
Switzerland, France and Italy. In- 
deed, as the direct work of the Amer- 
ican Guild, three foreign organizations 
have been effected: one at Glasgow, 
Scotland; one at Montreal, Canada; 
and one called the ‘“Vestiaire Des 
Hopitaux” in the city of Paris, 
France. 

The American Guild, organized in 
Philadelphia in 1885, where it still 
keeps its national office at 1716 Chest- 
nut street, is modeled in part after that 











The summer home of Mrs. John Wood Stewart at Northport. 
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of the Mother Country. Its founder 
is Mrs. John Wood Stewart, of Glen 
Ridge. New Jersey. It received a per- 
petual charter in 1896, and is officially 
affiliated with the American Red 
Cross Society and with the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. In 
times of national disaster the Red 
Cross Society acts as the receiving or 
distributing agency for all the contri- 
butions donated by the branches for 
whatever special relief work is then 
in hand. 

Only one meeting a year is required 
by the Guild, and it is non-sectarian 
in character. As Lady Wolverton 
outlined, it is “a great power made 
up of united littles; little groups of 
workers; little efforts, little gifts, lit- 
tle bits of time, little scraps of mater- 
ial.” And as a result of the “united 
littles,” in 1912, 574,909 garments 
were collected and distributed among 
the needy. 

I wish to emphasize the fact that 
thé Needlework Guild is not a receiv- 
ing society for cast-off garments. In 
this connection I remember a woman 
once applying to me for clothing 
which, to my sorrow, I did not have at 
the time, owing to having given my 
last available article away. “Have 
you forgotten my holey shirt and the 
shoes that I can’t wear any longer, 
mother ?” spoke up my little daughter. 
A pitiful, even though ludicrous re- 
minder surely of a very prevalent 
“charity” nowadays. 

But for the Needlework Guild, the 
articles must not be the ones “we 
cannot wear any longer;” they must 
be absolutely new, or they will not 
be credited. And the things most 
needed are unbleached muslin, me- 
rino, canton flannel underwear, and 
petticoats of dark flannel; sacks and 
wrappers; night shirts, night, gowns, 
sheets, towels, broad-soled shoes; and 
in knitted goods, wristlets, bed shoes, 
knee-caps, and small dark shoulder 
shawls. 

As in England, the conditions of 
membership are the annual contribu- 
tion of two or more articles, or a dona- 
tion of money, with no amount speci- 
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fied. Men and children are also urged 
to become members. 

An inspiration to young ladies every 
where is the example of the founder 
of the American Guild. Her aunt, 
while traveling in England. heard of 
the work, and brought the idea home 
to Philadelphia, where it might have 
lain dormant but for the bright girl 
who at once started to interest her 
friends and acquaintances, with the 
grand result that the tiny acorn of 
yesterday is the flourishing oak tree 
of to-day. Thus beautifully simple 
are the beginnings of world move- 
ments, and almost any young lady can 
call her friends together and enthuse 
them to the extent of desiring to help 
a beautiful cause. 

One can hardly realize a poverty 
that leads a boy to say when given a 
shirt: “Is it all for me?” because 
hitherto he had only worn one occa- 
sionally in turn with his brother. Or 
a scarcity that allows a boy to go to 
Sunday school but once a month be- 
cause of inability to secure the family 
“pants” more frequently. And what 
about the poor little girl with only an 
old umbrella top to cover her naked- 
ness? Such needs have only to be 
made known in order to be supplied, 
and that is why the printed page is so 
valuable. 

In times of disaster, the Guild is 
like a mighty Providence. When the 
Friends’ Boarding School burned down 
in Ohio, the workers met and made 
sixty yards of rag carpet for the 
school room. For the Mississippi 
flood sufferers, 6,829 garments were 
collected and forwarded. When the 
Titanic horror happened, 201 articles 
of clothing were sent to the survivors, 
while York, Pa., collected 391 gar- 
ments to help its own poor through an 
unusually severe winter. 

Then came the tornado in Nebraska 
and the floods and fires of the Middle 
West, and to quote a worker: “A 
change of clothing for children and 
adults, and warm blankets and bed- 
ding, kept courage alive and inspired 
many a poor, stunned family to start 
afresh to battle with mud, wreckage 





























Buckingham Palace, London. The present residence of the Queen, and 
occupying the site of Buckingham House, erected in 1703 by the Duke of 
Buckingham, and purchased by George III, and has remained a royal resi- 


dence ever since. 


and poverty that defies description.” 

Many of the sufferers at Dayton, 
Ohio, during the flood of March, 1913, 
had the unique experience of receiving 
succor at the hands of the Guild they 
had served for so many years. The 
visitation happened when the clothes 
of most of the people were in cellar 
laundries for the weekly wash, and 
helpless they had to watch them float 
down the streets. It is easy to under- 
stand the blessing of supplies at such 
a time, especially as the weather was 
bitterly cold, the flood being followed 
by snow. Cleveland sent wonderful 
packages of bedding and baby outfits, 
and the combined branches sent every- 
thing that loving hearts could prompt 
and nimble fingers put up. 

Affiliation with the Red Cross, which 
is said to be the greatest philanthropic 
organization that has ever existed, 
greatly facilitates the work of infor- 
mation as well as of distribution. At 





the time of the Cuban war, Miss 
Boardman says blunders were made, 
owing to there being no center of 
communication and co-operation. One, 
unfortunately, was that when the sol- 
diers were sick with typhoid and ma- 
laria, and needed pajamas and night- 
shirts, most of all, box after box of 
red abdominal bands were shipped to 
them. Now, however, the system is as 
near perfect as anything human can 
be, and there is consequently the in- 
telligent handling of every need. 
Another splendid work helped is 
that of Dr. Wilfred Grenfell, of Lab- 
rador. Referring to the towels, ban- 
dages, surgeons’. gowns, etc., supplied, 
he says: “For the lack of one link in 
a chain, the work of the whole is ren- 
dered useless, and the Needlework 
Guild is such a very important and 
essential link in the chain of the ser- 
vice of love in which we are united 
for the fisherman’s welfare that often 
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enough the skillful knife of even a 
Dr. John Little would be an _ evil 
friend to a poor man in his hour of 
need, if it were not for those essen- 
tials that the Guild supplies. Only 
God can know what real sermons, 
what real, true Gospel messages these 
garments are.” And for his men who 
work amongst the reindeer, he wishes 
that he might have a hundred sweat- 
ers at his command, so useful are they 
in that severe climate. 

There are sixteen branches of the 
Needlework Guild on the Pacific 
Coast, located in Tacoma, Portland, 
Dallas, San Francisco, Oakland, Ala- 
meda, Ross Valley, San Rafael, Palo 
Alto, San Jose, Pacific Grove, Red- 
lands, Cupertino, Los Angeles, Pasa- 
dena and San Diego. 

The San Francisco branch was at 
one time very prosperous. In 1905 it 
was third among the cities in number 
of garments collected. Then came the 
earthquake and fire of 1906, scattering 
its members and ushering in a period 
of struggle. Latterly, however, it is 
taking on new life and promises to be 
very flourishing again. 

At the time of one of Oakland’s 
exhibitions of garments collected for 
the Guild, an old faded picture of 
Lady Wolverton was placed in the 
window of the store in which it was 
held, and the president tells of a for- 
lorn looking boy who stopped and 
gazed at it for a long time with yearn- 
ing in his eyes. The motherliness of 
the sweet, pictured face doubtless ap- 
pealed to the poor lad, perhaps bring- 
ing back memories of the dear one 
who had cradled him on her knee. I 
felt the same “drawing” power when, 
many years ago, I had the pleasure of 
being Lady Wolverton’s guest at a 
garden party given by her at her love- 
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ly Coombe estate in Surrey. 

This touching incident gave me the 
desire to secure a better picture, one 
which, published in a magazine, would 
enable the workers on the Pacific 
Coast to have copies, if they so de- 
sired. But owing to the noble lady’s 
death, and to her retiring disposition 
during ‘her life-time, it was not pos- 
sible to secure one by ordinary means. 
It then occurred to me to appeal to 
Queen Mary, and most graciously did 
she respond, for although not able 
herself to find an available photograph 
she commanded one to be specially 
printed and forwarded to me for the 
illustration of this article, so deep is 
her interest in a far reaching work. 

After use by the Overland Monthly 
the picture of Lady Wolverton will 
be handed over to Mrs. E. G. Dennis- 
ton, President of the San Francisco 
branch, and one of the directors of the 
National Board. There is a possibil- 
ity that the annual meeting of the 
Needlework Guild of America will be 
held in San Francisco in 1915. But 
in any case, the picture will be 
framed and placed with the National 
Exhibit at the Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition, and ever afterwards preserved 
by the branch as a beautiful expres- 
sion of kindness and _ international 
courtesy on the part of England’s 
Queen. 

Lady Bertha Dawkins, the lady in 
waiting, writing on behalf of the 
Queen, says in her letter from Buck- 
ingham Palace: “Her Majesty is de- 
lighted to hear that the branches of 
the Needlework Guild of America are 
doing such good work.” And it is 
with pleasure that I pass on this mes- 
sage and picture, both of which, I am 
sure, will be valued by hundreds of 
readers. 




















Harvesting sugar beets near Santa Ana, the center of the Orange County 
Industry. 


What the Beet Sugar Industry is Doing 


for this 


By Percy 


HILE members of Congress 

W/ quibble over theoretical 
questions, the fellows who 

“chew the pudding strings” 

aré apt to be interested in what is ac- 
tually being done for them. That is 
the case in the recent action of the 
majority in Congress in putting sugar 
on the free list. Consider that sugar 
to-day shows no natural advance in 
price to the consumer over the price 
thirty years ago, during which period 
every other important commodity has 
increased materially in price, it is hard 
to understand just how the removal of 
the present duty is to work any sub- 
stantial benefit to the consumer. If 


Country 


L. Edwards 


the price at which sugar is now sell- 
ing to jobbers is affected at all, it will 
not be materially so. And so, in proper 
sequence, the consumer will be so lit- 
tle affected by the change, if any, that 
the problem of life will be about as 
hard to solve as ever. As a matter of 
fact, the consumer is making no com- 
plaint about the price of sugar to-day. 
His complaint entirely overlooks 
sugar, the price of which is much more 
reasonable than any of other staple 
products of consumption. 

There are well informed persons 
who point to the growth of the beet 
sugar industry, especially, as warrant- 
ing at this time the utmost considera- 
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tion at the hands of the people’s legis- 
lators. Its vital importance in the 
growth of this country; its develop- 
ment through persistent effort and 
against persistent embarrassment; its 
stimulated growth through the applica- 
tion of American ideas in the construc- 
tion of machinery and means of opera- 
tion; and finally the wonderful results 
about to be obtained, demand for this 
industry the greatest consideration, 
the most careful handling. But there- 
by hangs this tale, and this is no tale 
of politics either. It’s a story of ac- 
complishment. 

The date of the introduction of 
sugar made from the beet roots, in this 
country, is within the quarter century. 
The attempt to produce a marketable 
grade of sugar from the roots was first 
. made near San Francisco. The ex- 
periment was not a success, and the 
factory was remodeled for a refinery. 
This initial effort, however, started the 
growth of the beet sugar industry. In 
1891 a plant was started at Chino, in 
the open valley, on a ranch of that 
name. . The factory is still in opera- 
tion, and is the oldest plant of its kind 
in the United States, and is still a 
success. 

Attention should be called to the 
indirect benefits resulting from the es- 
tablishment of beet sugar plants in 
the southwestern part of the United 
States, and particularly in California, 
where it is to be understood the natu- 
ral conditions are semi-arid, artificial 
irrigation is only resorted to in the 
case of extreme drought. The story 
of the life and growth of at least six 
important towns of California is the 
story of a sugar beet plant. Beginning 
with the planting of the factory in the 
open sun scorched valley with a few 
hastily constructed dwellings cluster- 
ing near by, there have grown up 
towns with paved streets, public utili- 
ties of all kinds, municipal buildings, 
public schools, churches and libraries. 
And in these towns to-day, while the 
wonderful growth has attracted other 
manufacturing interests within their 
Forders, the sugar plant remains the 
most substantial. In other towns 








where the other sugar plants are lo- 
cated, all have received substantial ac- 
celerated growth. 

Considering the towns which have 
grown up about the beet sugar factory 
as a center, credit should be given to 
the accomplishment on account of em- 
barrassing conditions. In some cases 
the plants were located on exhausted 
grain ranches. Other plants were suf- 
rounded by fields rendered almost use- 
less because of the excess of alkali in 
the soil, and the short season of rain- 
fall. Much was wild land, some of 
this still inhabited by the wild ducks 
and geese which came here for the 
breeding season. To-day, these lands 
have become the most valuable agri- 
cultural lands. The development of 
these lands is, undoubtedly, directly 
attributable to the sugar beet indus- 
try. and unlike the experiment with 
the great grain fields of this country, 
there are none of the lands that have 
been used for beet culture for the 
past twenty years that have not in- 
creased many fold in value. 

The little city of Oxnard, in Ven- 
tura County, California, is an obiect 
lesson, especially free trade sugar ad- 
vocates. Fourteen years ago, a rather 
large plant of 2,000 tons slicing ca- 
pacity, was located.on an open grain 
ranch three miles inland from the 
Pacific shore. There was nothing to 
encourage laying the foundation of a 
town except sugar factory interests. 
The faith of the men behind the en- 
terprise led them to build and equip 
the then largest beet sugar factory in 
the United States. .At that time the 
government extended aid to the in- 
dustry through the medium of a bonus 
based on the tonnage of sugar pro- 
duced. Around this plant there has 
grown up a model town of four or 
five thousand population. There are 
paved streets, parks, handsome public 
schools, churches, and a public library 
of goodly proportions. It is a busi- 
ness town, and its find buildings at- 
test to the success of its merchants. 
It is known far and near as “sugar 
town.” As a necessary contingent re- 
sult of this growth, the values of land 
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there have doubled and trebled, and 
some of the lands on which sugar 
beets have been raised for years have 
advanced five times their former 
value. 

Six years ago, where the snug little 
town of Hamilton, Glenn County, in 
the Sacramento River valley, now 
stands, there was an unbroken waste 
of abandoned grain fields. Enterprise 
and faith in a growing industry lo- 
cated a beet sugar plant in this wil- 
derness. To-day may be seen an- 
other object lesson of the most prac- 
tical and convincing character—a 
pretty little town of modern preten- 
sions, clustered around its most valued 
industry as a center. To no other in- 
fluence than the sugar industry is this 
result to be attributed. The product 
is raised and manufactured at home. 
The money for its operation is spent 
at the home of the factory. It goes 
directly back into building up the sur- 
rounding country. 

At Los Alamitos, some twenty 
miles nearer to the ocean than is the 
city of Los Angeles, a_ successful 
plant has been in operation since 
1897. This plant was originally lo- 
cated in and near lands regarded as 
waste lands, nesting places for ducks 
and geese and over-grown with wild 
grasses and bullrushes. These lands 
at a time previous to the coming of 
the beet sugar plant, could have been 
bought for the proverbial “song.” To- 
day, largely through the instrumental- 
ity of the factory operation, the same 
lands are being sold for several hun- 
dred dollars per acre. Some of these 
lands, developed by the sugar indus- 
try, are now devoted to raising celery 
and cannot be bought for less than 
five hundred dollars an acre. The 
grain fields adjacent to the Los Ala- 
mitos factory are now being used to 
produce sugar beets. These lands 
have advanced in value very materi- 
ally because of the sugar beet indus- 
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try and on account of the growth of 
the town. When the expected electric 
railway reaches this section, the town 
will go forward with a bound. At 
present it is practically without rail- 
way connection with the world, ex- 
cept for freight. 

The Chino factory, as _ before 
stated, was planted in the open val- 
ley, surrounded by what seemed a 
vast stretch of waste land, or aban- 
doned grain fields. To-day a thrifty 
town of about two thousand people 
has grown up around the factory, the 
resident people enjoying within their 
municipal limits many of the luxuries 
of much larger towns. 

The big three thousaad ton factory 
at Spreckels, in the Salinas Valley, 
has been in operation for the past de- 
cade or more. It was located in the 
midst of vast stretches of deserted 
wheat and barley fields, then offered 
to settlers at a nominal figure. This 
factory is now the center of a thriv- 
ing. ambitious community. Real es- 
tate values have more than doubled, 
due entirely to the influence of the 
beet sugar industry. 

In the valley of the Santa Ana 
River, with the thriving city of Santa 
Ana as a center, and having electric 
railway touch with Los Angeles, the 
beet sugar industry has made, within 
a few years, wonderful progress, and 
in doing so has stimulated prosperity 
throughout the surrounding country- 
side. Within the circle of this in- 
fluence are no less than five sugar 
plants of about 4,000 tons capacity. 
The city of Santa Ana now contains 
upwards of 12,000 people, well gov- 
erned and prosperous. It population 
and that of the surrounding country 
has about doubled in the past few 
years, its wealth likewise—due to the 
beet sugar industry. 

This is California’s story of this 
industry. Colorado and Michigan can 
make the same good showing. 





























Discharged : Convalescent 


By Lewis R. Freeman 


“There has been found to be a decided tendency on the part 
of patients to endeavor to prolong the periods of their conva- 
lescence, especially in those hospitals where nurses from home 
are on duty.”—Philippine Army Report. 


Out to the world, my dearie, 
Out to the world again; 
Out to the world of women, 
Out to the world of men, 
Out to the world of pleasure, 
Out to the world of pain, 
Out of this gray-walled prison, 
Out to the world again! 


(Drowsy drone of the palm trees, 
Click of the whirring fans, 

Heavy smell of carbolic, 
Rattle of jars and cans; 

Click of heels on the tiling, 
Creek of an open screen, 

And your comfort-bringing glances 
As over my cot you lean.) 


But it’s out to the world, my dearie, 
Out to the world again, 
Out to the world of: sunshine, 
Out to the world of rain; 
For my fresh, new blood is leaping, 
And my pulses throb amain: 
“Take me out to the open, 
Out to the world again.” 


(What shall my feelings rapture 

Like the touch of your gentle hand? 
What shall my fancy capture 

Like your air of quiet command? 
Where, in the noisy barracks, 

Or in camp by hill or sea, 
Shall I hear again the music 

That your voice has meant to me?) 


Yet it’s out to the world, my dearie, 
Out to the world again, 

Though my blinking eyes grow misty 
And my fingers clutch in pain; 
Though my feet are leaden heavy, 
And my heart’s an icy stone— 

For better fever, with you, dear, 
Than health, and the world, alone. 
































A DAY 





IN MUSCAT 


Translated from the French of Pierre Loti 


By Lucile Ray 


sinister Beluchistan, with its glit- 

tering solitudes and sand and salt 

under a deadly sun; the lines of its 
frightful deserts seemed to pursue us, 
monotonous violet lines which did not 
end at the confines of our horizon. 
And then we saw nothing more but the 
sea; a sea colorless and still, over 
which hung perpetually a vague mist 
of unwholesome warmth. The April 
sun was drawing from .this Arabian 
Sea masses of fertilizing vapor, a 
treasure of clouds that the winds were 
to carry to India for the great spring 
rains. They are swept far to the east, 
the showers originating here on the 
surface of these languid waters; not 
one refreshes the parched shores of 
this strange region hostile to plant life 
—desolate as a lunar landscape. 

We were making our way toward 
the Persian Gulf, the most suffocating 
sheet of water in the world, overheat- 
ed since the beginning of time, be- 
tween burning shores where falls 
rarely a drop of rain, where the fields 
are never green, where, in eternal 
drought, naught flourishes but the min- 
eral kingdom. Nevertheless, we were 
oppressed by a sultry humidity; 
everything touched seemed damp and 
warm; we breathed steam, as above a 
basin of boiling water. And the 
wicked sun, keeping us day and night 
in the same degree of heat, rose and 
set rayless, yellow and dull, veiled by 
vapor as in the fogs of the north. 

But, on the morning of the fourth 
day, this same sun, rising, appeared 
in clear splendor. Arabia was near, 


| WAS three days since we left 


sprung up as a surprise during the 
night; the tops of its mountains were 
already outlined in the suddenly clari- 





fied air, infinitely limpid and _pro- 
found; Arabia, land of drought, blew 
upon us her burning breath, devoid of 
all moisture, which swept the sea 
mists oceanward; things became once 
more luminous and magnificent, and 
the land displayed its lifeless splen- 
dor in such absolute transparency as 
may be when the sun rises upon plan- 
ets without atmosphere. 

Afterward, when the rose-colored 
enchantment of early morn had 
passed, these mountains of Arabia 
took for the day strong, dark tints of 
ochre and coal; their black burned 
sides with a thousand orifices had the 
look of monstrous calcined madre- 
pores, of monstrous sponges passed 
through fire; they seemed the old 
waste scoria of primitive cataclysms. 

However, we were nearing Muscat, 
and Saracen fortresses, little watch- 
towers fantastically perched, began to 
show their snowy whiteness here and 
there upon dazzling hill-tops. And, a 
bay having opened in that chaos of 
blackened stones, we perceived the 
city of the Imams, white and silent, 
bathed in sunshine and in mystery, at 
the foot of those masses of rock 
everywhere simulating colossal car- 
bonized sponges. 

Not a steamship, not a packet boat, 
lay at anchor before that silent city, 
but some great sailing vessels of by- 
gone days were arriving, tranquil and 
picturesque, with all canvas spread to 
the warm wind, and there were many 
of the high Arabian boats called bou- 
tres, used by pearl fishers. With the 
ships of other times coming into port, 
with those battlemented towers upon 
the surrounding hills, it seemed a town 
of some old wonder-tale beside some 
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Saracen shore of Crusading days. 

As in Damascus, as in Morocco or 
Mequinez, as in all purely Mohamme- 
dan cities, on entering Muscat we felt 
falling upon us the leaden mantle of 
Islam. The town, from afar so white, 
was a labyrinth of little dark streets, 
where a semi-night reigned under the 
low roofings. Within it, one felt at 
the same time a delight and a discom- 
fort, a nameless unhappiness which in 
all the Orient emanates from the 
silence, from veiled visages and 
closed houses. 

Some streets, however, were full of 
life, but of that life uniquely and 
strangely Oriental which is to us so 
foreign. Here were, as in all other 
Levantine ports, rows of little shops 
where a thousand articles of ornament 
and attire were sold in the shadow; 
fabrics with barbaric flower patterns, 
embroidered trappings, heavy metal 
necklaces, curved poniards in precious 
scabbards of silver filigree. But in 
these shops the darkness was deeper 
than elsewhere, the shadows thicker. 
Everywhere. a furnace like heat, a 
constant impression of being too near 
a fire, and sometimes, on the head a 
sensation of sudden burning, when a 
ray of sun fell through the ceiling 
boards. Sinewy men were encoun- 
tered, nomads of the Great Desert, 
savage and magnificent, turning away 
their clean cut, cruel profiles, drawing 
disdainfully aside to avoid contact. 
And the women, their ankles heavy 
with silver ornaments, were, needless 
to say, indecipherable phantoms, tim- 
idly drawing close to the walls as we 
passed, or hiding in doorways; they 
wore small black masks embroidered 
in gold and pearls, with square holes 
for the eyes—each of them seemed to 
personify a little of that mystery of 
Islam which weighed upon every- 
thing. 

And this sacred city of the Imam— 
at the foot of steep mountains which 
seemed to wall it round, to isolate it 
on the shores of its blue sea—com- 
municated nevertheless by mountain 
trails, by black passes between the 
burning rocks, with the impenetrable 











interior of Arabia, with unknown oases 
and boundless deserts, it commanded 
regions obstinately closed; it was the 
key of the solitudes. 

At the French consulate, where I 
passed the morning, the windows were 
opened wide to the desert breezes 
which entered everywhere, burning 
and dry. Heré came emissaries from 
the Imam-Sultan—personages of no- 
ble bearing and of elégance, in dra- 
peries of fine wool—charged to ar- 
range the hour for my visit to his 
Highness, and the way in which I was 
to be received. 

It was an ancient vizier’s mansion, 
this consulate; on the walls of its halls 
under snowy coats of whitewash, there 
were lightly indicated, as in effaced 
bas-relief, arcades with geometrical 
scallops, of an exquisite simplicity— 
the eternal design of mosque or palace 
doors, which-the men in burnous have 
carried with them, following the line 
of the great deserts, to Algeria and 
into Spain; and in whatever land I 
find them, these arcades, they speak 
to me of Arabia, the ancient Arabia 
which I love, and to which, each time, 
I long to return, without ever having 
been able to understand by what 
charm it holds me, or to express its 
melancholy fascination. 

The highest of the closed houses 
which, on arrival, we had seen, al- 
most washed by the waters which mir- 
rored their whiteness, was that of the 
Sultan. 

A white-robed figure, draped in a 
brown burnous with golden tassels; a 
man of perhaps thirty years, with 
clear bronze skin and delicate, regu- 
lar features, illumined by a frank 
smile of welcome—so appeared to me, 
at the threshold of his dwelling, to 
which he had descended, this Imam- 
Sultan of Muscat, who reigns over one 
of the last independent Arab States, 
over one of the last lands where the 
five daily prayers are never troubled 
by the irony of infidels. Before the 
most ancient of Europe’s_ reigning 
families had emerged from obscurity, 
the ancestors of this man were al- 
ready sovereigns; there is reason for 
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ais aristocratic refinement and his 
charming ease. 

The great hall above, where he 
bade me be seated, was disconcerting 
in its careless simplicity, with its 
whitewashed walls and its straw-cush- 
ioned seats; but all its windows over- 
looked the admirable blue of the Ara- 
bian Sea, with the sailing ships at an- 
chor and the motionless flotilla of the 
pearl fishers. 

“Formerly,” remarked the Sultan to 
me, “French ships were often seen at 
Muscat. Why do they never come 
here any more?” 

Alas, how reply? How explain to 
him the complex reasons why, for 
some years, our colors have almost ut- 
terly disappeared from the Arabian 
Sea and the Persian Gulf, our ships, 
little by little, been replaced by those 
of England and Germany? 

The Sultan afterward, in accord 
with our consul, kindly proposed that 
I should stop here some days. It was 
a way of showing his sympathy for 
our country, this welcome to a passing 
French traveler. I should have horses 
and escorts to go into the interior, to 
see desert towns under the glaring sun 
—towns never reached by Europeans; 
to visit tribes of the oases, who would 
come out to meet me with fantasias 
and beating of drums. A strong temp- 
tation to accept seized me, there in 
that white hall, where the grace and 
kindness of the sovereign of the des- 
erts affected me. But I was on my 
way to Persia, and I remembered Is- 
pahan, where for years I had dreamed 
of being in rose time. I declined the 
honor, having no time to lose, for 
April had begun. 

For this journey to Persia, of which 
we were now speaking, the Sultan 
wished to give me a beautiful black 
horse of his own, which was gambol- 
ing near by on the shore. But how 
could he be taken by sea, and how 
would it fare with him, this courser 
of the plains, in the terrible mountain 
passes which ascend to Chiraz? Af- 
ter reflection, I had again to refuse. 
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Toward the close of day, I found 
myself again on board the ship which 
was to carry me up the Persian Gulf. 
It was the hour when blue evening 
shadows were falling over the white 
city, while around it the chaos of 
stones took tints of copper. Not a 
sound reached us from the closed 
houses, now becoming palely blue, 
which wrapped themselves in deeper 
mystery at the approach of darkness. 
Only the sea birds were in motion, 
whirling in a cloud above our heads, 
with cries; gulls and eagles fishing; 
naught else seemed alive; even the 
ships, wrapped in slumber and heat, 
lay like dead things on the warm 
water. 

With a slight feeling of sadness I 
gazed at Muscat, where I had refused 
to remain. The unknown towns of 
the oases, the fantasias of nomadic 
tribes—I was rejecting a unique op- 
portunity of seeing all this. Perhaps, 
too, I regretted a little the beautiful 
black horse, which it would have been 
a pleasure to take home in remem- 
brance of the donor. 

We lifted anchor. A boat was hast- 
ening from the shore; it brought me, 
at the last moment, two precious gifts 
from the Sultan: a_ silver-sheathed 
poniard which had been his own, and 
a curved sword with hilt of gold. 

In the twilight, Arabia disappeared. 
As we advanced farther from shore, 
the air lost its lightness and transpar- 
ence, the sea mist thickened, the moon 
rose dim, enormous, yellow-ringed; 
we were again in the humid heat. And 
the cloudy horizon, the grey waters, 
made more weirdly gorgeous by con- 
trast those images of the day which 
remained so vividly in our minds. That 
city, imperfectly recalled to-day, had 
left in my eyes a trail of light and 
color, as I sailed away from it under 
the clouds of a starless sky. Truly 
Arabia and the Sahara are the regions 
of earth’s strangest splendors; no- 
where in the world are such phantas- 
magora of light as there in the silence 
of sand and stones. 














THE HUSKS AND SOME IDEALS 


By Mildred Ludlum 


right under the noses of the 
blundering bevy of relatives, 
swarming like water bugs. 

“Philip.” 

“Mallory, darling.” 

“This is what good-bye feels like. 
I always thought something would 
happen, an earthquake or hurricane, 
to put it off. But it has come round 

just like Sunday.” 

- “What imp of circumstance ever 
made me come to Louisiana, idly hunt- 
ing up my mother’s relatives, just to 
import misery into both our lives?” 

“Dear, I wouldn’t put you out of 
my life for all the play-toy happiness 
I ever had.” 

Absolutely at variance with the radi- 
ant scene about them, their tragic 
young faces were bitten into by the 
acid of renunciation. The May moon 
made silver stencilings all over the 
long pillared portico, spiritualizing her 
beauty into vision almost unearthly in 
the moon-magic light. The sounds of 
thread fine violin ribboned out to them 
from the dance given in honor of his 
last night among his distant kin. They 
had been so lavish of friendship to 
him, taken him in so heart royally, 
beautiful Southern fashion, but they 
chose to regard his love for the girl, 
the wonder and the pride of them, as 
just a summer incident. There was 
no opposition to their love, only ligat 
hearted raillery. 

The dinner table had been full of it, 
led by Mallory’s two aunts, who had 
made her mother world ever since she 
was two years old. 

“I’m just honey-combed with grief,” 
Aunt Isabel’s face was all puckery 
with mirth. “I don’t see how you can 
bear to leave us, Philip ?” 
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“Don’t, don’t, Isabel; these harrow- 
ing moments are just too pathetic. At 
eighteen one knows all sorrow, or is it 
twenty-one, Philip?” And Aunt Char- 
lotte sighed so abysmally that her 
glasses cascaded into her salad. 

The dance was the final thumb- 
screw, but they had slipped away. 

“TI don’t know how I can stand it, 
Philip, with their perpetual making 
fun of you, of everything. Father 
could certainly find you something to 
do here.” 

“That’s the worst of it. I couldn’t 
live here in Louisiana; while in Ari- 
zona I will be all right in a year or 
two. The doctor told me that was my 
chance, my best chance. Then every 
little I have I’ve put in there. My 
hundred and sixty are well located. 
I’ve fenced a school section. I got a 
bunch of Moqui scrip this year, and 
I’ve permanent water, and primitive as 
it is, it’s all I have, but my God, girl, 
it’s no place for you.” 

“Why not, Philip?” 

“Because it’s crude and raw and 
young.” 

“Younger than I am P” 

“You don’t know anything about 
that kind, you with your generations oi 
sweet ways and sweet people back of 
you.” 

“You’ve the same background as I 
have, Phil; my people are your peo- 
ple.” 

The old servants were moving about 
softly and orderly, gently urging the 
something that clinked in long, cold 
glasses. Roses and jasmine smoth- 
ered everywhere, jasmine in every 
pore, jasmine chloroforming the 
senses. Suddenly these palpable 
things were fogged out in Philip’s 
mind, and the inner search light was 




















thrown on a rough board cabin, sun- 
smitten, empty, bald empty of every- 
thing save the heterogeneous litter of 
man’s frontiering. He shivered as 
physically cold. 

“You need some one to take care of 
you,” she urged, all the falcon instinct 
of mothering militant in her. “I’d love 
to, dear.” 

“Don’t, Mallory. You don’t know 
what you are asking, or what it takes 
for me to refuse. I don’t see any way 
for us now.” Grey care _ fingers 
plucked and tweeked al] the blythe 
youth from him. “But know _ this, 
dear, that if ever you need me, come 
to me or send for me, and if I’m bat- 
tened in my grave, I’ll come to you.” 

There was nothing in Mallory How- 
ard’s life that gave her a bowing ac- 
quaintance, even, with self-abnega- 
tion. The months that followed 
Philip’s departure were hard on her. 
She had.always had everything she 
really wanted before, being the hub 
of an indulgent father’s universe, but 
out of the blue even this fond parent 
became metamorphosed into a being 
inimical. He married a young and 
beautiful woman whose main interest 
in life seemed to be to get Mallory 
suitably married, the eligibles of her 
own family, cousinly and otherwise, 
preferred. Philip was backgrounded 
as negligible entirely. Mallory burned 
and seethed, a cauldron of revolt. Sud- 
denly she short spanned all these be- 
nevolent operations in her behalf, and 
backed herself to the full. She wrote 
to Philip that she would come to 
Wickets, and followed up her letter 
after the stipulated interval of a week. 
Philip lived thirty miles from Wick- 
ets. Mallory felt that she knew how 
the homing pigeon must feel on the 
last mile of his journey as the little 
jerk-water train creaked and rattled 
into the station. She had helped it 
over each bumpy mile. She stepped 
from the train into a blankness that 
hurt. There was nothing human there 
but a few loafers bracing up the sta- 
tion building in every’ available 
shadow spot. The rough draft of that 
dingy station, with its whirling dust 
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and cinders, but no Philip, stuck as if 
it were milled into her. She had no 
plan whatever to meet this. She must 
do something, she couldn’t stand for- 
ever, doing nothing, thinking nothing, 
with the solemn gaze of those station 
bracers boring holes in her. 

Inspirationally her eye lit on a 
small boy, woman’s emergency remedy 
for every predicament, whose whole 
being seemed intent upon itemizing 
her for future classification. 

“Have you time to help me?” Mal- 
lory’s smile was. something for Jim- 
mie to dream about. 

He gulped before he found voice 
to answer. 

“Gee, time! I ain’t got nothin’ but 
time.” 

“Can you take my suit case and me 
to some hotel ?” 

Jimmie’s sole reply was to seize the 
suit case and flee, through back ways 
and alleys, Mallory following, to the 
“Palace,” the only lure to the travel- 
ing public that Wickets boasted, an 
unpainted rough board shack with 
gate hanging on rusty hinges, a 
creaking sign with huge pointing fin- 
ger erasing doubt as to the rightness 
of the appellation. 

Jimmie threw*back thegdoor with 
debonair familiarity into an uncar- 
peted long hall, with a large olla and 
tin dipper, the most eye catching fur- 
nishings. As the door opened, the 
dust banked in; Mallory fairly blew 
in on a whirl of it. The boy ostenta- 
tiously clanged a large gong, evidently 
left there for that purpose, whose rev- 
erberating echoes must surely exor- 
cise the ghosts of departed landladies, 
but Mrs. Crasher seemed sound proof. 

“She’s a visitin’, I reckon.” Jim- 
mie hazarded this much. 

Again he clanged with increased 
zeal in the rightful clangor he was 
making. It isn’t every day a boy gets 
the chance to make all the noise he 
needs to. 

“T’ll see if I can’t rustle her.” His 
scouting feet took him away, leaving 
Mallory in undisputed possession of 
the gong and olla and tin dipper. 

The rusty chain of minutes creaked 
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by. One whole mile long hour she 
waited, when from afar off she heard 
things happening, soft skurryings and 
rabbity approaches. Suddenly Jim- 
mie’s stubby forefinger protruded 
round the corner. 

“That’s her, Mrs. Crasher.” 

Again those rustlings from round 
the corner, and after a nerve tapping 
interval, Mrs. Crasher’s billowy form 
filled the doorway, her hair all wet 
with freshly plowed comb ridges 
streaking it. 

“You’ve come to bide at the ‘Pal- 
acer’ ” 

“Yes, just for to-night.” Surely 
nothing like her was ever seen in 
Wickets, from pearl grey finger tips to 
suede toes. 

“Some windy to-day, and the tail- 
- ings seem drove right this way.” 

The mine, whose incessant thump- 
thump of machinery was the only live 
thing in the place, was industriously 
adding its tailings to the already over 
dusted air. 

Mallory changed her traveling dress 
into one of Phil’s favorite color. It 
was so pretty that she couldn’t help 
smiling at herself, knowing how Phil 
would like her in it. She stepped 
over the tumble down gate, and took 
her first walk in Wickets. As she 
went, she was more than once con- 
scious of unseen peopled doorways. 
She found a doubly wide street with 
shacks on either side, whose fronts 
never matched the real storied height 
of the building, but the extra story 
frontage made a splendid place for 
signs, “The Prospector,” “The Mad 
Dog,” “The Pot of Gold.” The only 
activity in Wickets outside the mine 
expressed itself in a solicitous anx- 
iety left in some way the thirst of 
the inhabitants be neglected. A 
smaller shanty than the rest, with the 
sign “Post-office’ much larger than 
the building itself, a grocery store and 
a livery stable made up the business 
section of Wickets. 

Mallory’s face, framed in the ra- 
vined and gullied window casing so 
petrified the dawdly youth who cas- 
ually poked into cubby holes and 
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passed through that same window the 
daily mail of Wickets, that he had to 
clutch something for support, or he 
would surely have collapsed. 

“Anything for Miss Mallory How- 
ard?” 

He stood open mouthed, gaping at 
her, his cigarette falling out of flaccid 
lips. 

Mallory repeated the question, but 
stupefaction had gotten too desperate 
a grip on young Saunders for him to 
so quickly gather his tattered forces. 

Mallory’s eyes filled with tears, 


‘ which accomplished what her words 


could not, and energized Saunders into 
so wanton an activity that he ripped 
through the cobweb of ages to attend 
to her behest. 

“Miss Howard?” he repeated. “I'll 
see, Miss Howard.” He _ shuffled 
through dingy pigeon holes, through 
many, for it was only by continual 
sorting that he could keep the glory 
before him. 

“Nothing, Miss Howard.” His 
voice was dismal enough to supply a 
whole college of deacons. 

She felt a bit quivery as she went 
out into the street again, no Philip and 
no letter. As she went she realized 
that she did not even know in which 
direction to look for Philip. She 
walked to one end of the solitary 
street, it didn’t take long, and looked 
out over the broad valley. Mountains 
in bluer and bluer tiers, long, sunswept 
spaces, with sudden majesty of shad- 
ows from some mighty rock, heat- 
quivering, little eddies and mad pigmy 
whirlwinds the sole movement in 
tawny, limitless space. Through the 
town and out at the other end, the 
same long spaces varied by a distant 
soothing sea of softest mesquite. Mal- 
lory did not know what it was, only 
that it was green. 

It was Jimmie who roused her, his 
freckles and his adoration struggling 
for supremacy on the eager little face. 

“Mrs. Crasher says,” shyness 
threatened oblivion here, “won’t you 
come have: some dinner; she’s built 
some biscuits.” Mallory had forgot- 
ten that such a thing as eating existed, 
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but she went back with Jimmie obe- 
diently. 

Jimmie led her round to the dining 
room at Mrs. Crasher’s, just as dinner 
was about to be served. The plates, 
face downward, clung like abalone to 
the oil cloth rock of the table, leaving 
huge blisters where they were pried 
off, to attest to the painfulness of the 
operation. 

Mallory could not eat in spite of 
Mrs. .Crasher’s woe. That kind soul 
nearly wept at the tiny nibbles she 
managed somehow. 

“You feel drony, to-day?” 

“No, no. I feel all right, only I’m 
not hungry.” 

Mallory again took up her itinerary 
from vistaed end to vistaed end of the 
ragged street. This time the door- 
ways ached with sympathy. She had 
sudden panics, that while she was at 
one end of the street Philip would 
come riding in at the other and not 
see her. Why, the air just sang with 
her. Every loafer under every dingy 
sombrero was conscious of her and 
nothing but her. “Who is she?” 

“What is she doing ?” 

In twisted circles the talk went. 

The next day, Mallory woke re- 
freshed well-deep, and hope so bub- 
bled that it seemed just shabbiness to 
be perturbed. Philip was delayed, 
would be here to-day. Even the twist- 
ed, sardonic mirror in Mrs. Crasher’s 
best room reflected nothing but loveli- 
ness as she arrayed herself. The 
hours of that day, as hope sagged, 
frayed and tattered, Mallory never 
forgot. It seemed as though plans 
wouldn’t work in her head. There 
was only one thing worse than stay- 
ing, and that was going home to face 
the laughter and secret amusement of 
the whole tittering circle. With what 
listless fingers she put on her pretty 
things in the dun days that she lived 
through some way. 

“She looks grandest in the buff 
one.” 

“Sakes to Betsy, did you see her in 
the rose one?” 

“See her? See her? I ain’t seen 
nothin’ else.” 
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“Tt ain’t her clothes is grand; it’s 
just her. She’d look Solomon in all 
his glory in this of mine.” Mrs. 
Crasher’s eyes were tear filled. “What 
ails the girl ?” 

These secret conferences were the 
excitement of the Wickets day. 

It was the fifth day, and she was 
standing looking off at her sea of 
green, the only spot that appealed to 
her in all those sun-flayed reaches. 
Dreariness had such a hold on her 
that she did not even raise her head 
when she saw a whirling eddy of furi- 
ous dust, torn with madness of flight. 
Down the shabby street the rider tore 
at breakneck speed, toward that ob- 
ject in softest rose. It wasn’t until 
he was right before her, after all, that 
Mallory saw Philip. The heaving 
horse made bulwark enough. 

“Mallory, my darling.” His look 
dipped her in sunrise. 

“Philip!” The voice dwindled away 
to something that was chokingly near 
a sob. “When did you get my let- 
ter?” 

“What letter ?” A, 

“Saying I was coming. I wrote it 
two weeks ago.” 

“Gone astray somewhere. I never 
received it.” 

“What made you come, then?” 

“A stranger cowboy passed through 
my place. Said he’d been in Wick- 
ets, and the loveliest lady he ever saw 
was there. Why, I knew it was you.” 

“What did he say?” A flickering 
smile was beginning round the sweet 
lips that had lost a bit of their gal- 
lant bravery. 

“Just that—the loveliest lady he 
ever saw.” 

“Was that all?” 

Mrs. Crasher met them in the door- 
way. 

“Mr. Garner? Was you what she 
was waitin’ for?” Mrs. Crasher’s 
voice had some unexplained intona- 
tions. “If I’d sensed it was you I’d 
hev snatched you if I’d gone on my 
hands and knees.” 

“You are treating me as if I didn’t 
want to come.” 

“Huh! You’d come all right, I 
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reckon. May my back be broke in 
five places if I hadn’t orter a-knowed 
it was a man.” In Mrs. Crasher’s life 
man meant trouble. “But she never 
told nobody nothing, just making our 
hearts ache and ache.” Mrs. Crasher’s 
hand smashed over territory enough 
to accommodate a dozen hearts, and 
her tears began to roll in such quanti- 
ties that the starch all left her, giv- 
ing her that sprinkled look that just 
ready tc be ironed clothes have. 

“But you'll help me now, won't 
you?” Mallory went so close that Mrs. 
Crasher’s hand itched to grab her. 

“Help?” A look of devastating 
eagerness spasmed Mrs. Crasher 
anew. She rolled up her sleeves in- 
stinctively. 

“Where can we get the nearest min- 
‘ ister?” Philip was for settling main 
issues. 

Mrs. Crasher arose to the occasion, 
the zest of generalship in her eye. 
“You kin be married right to the par- 
lor here. From the store you can tele- 
phone Mr. Standish in Courtland, he 
is Baptist, but the kind don’t make a 
bobble of differ. And he kin borry 
the automobile off Mr. Bodie. He’ll 
be down in two hours. We kin do 
things spry in Wickets if we’ve a mind 
to.” 

She squared herself for battle. 
“Where first to help?” Her gase, 
with flagilant effect, fell on Jimmie, 
who, with a boy’s infallible instinct, 
was outskirting the absorbing interest. 

“You git to trundlin’. Over to Mrs. 
‘Saunder’s and Mrs. Perry’s, and tell 
"em to red up. I’m a-goin’ to build a 
cake.” 

Mrs. Crasher allowed no one but 
herself in the sacred precinct where 
the wedding dress was being put on. 

“Seems like my fingers just rim 
round these here buttons and never 
git ’em through. I’m awkwarder than 
as if I had poultices on every joint.” 

“You’re the kindest soul that ever 
breathed.” Both Mallory’s young 
arms went round Mrs. Crasher’s neck, 
who gasped at the suddenness of the 
onslaught. 

“T’ve always thanked God my Rose- 
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alice was took tender, but she’d been 
just your age.” 

The parlor was of a gayness beyond 
imagination. Red geraniums plucked 
short and woven into the Nottingham 
lace curtains as a border, the red and 
green and yellow ingrain carpet fairly 
glowed, made speckless by loving 
care. All was in readiness by the 
time the minister arrived. 

Mallory’s eyes were dewy with 
something very tender as she bade 
Mrs. Crasher good-bye, whose face 
shone with the pride of accredited ac- 
complishment. 

“Yes, I knowed you’d like it prime. 
The geraniums was Mrs. Perry’s idee 
—they was her geraniums, too. We 
knowed the flowers would make you 
feel like you was home.” 

The dumb appeal in Philip’s eyes 
would have made Mallory take any 
hurdle, gone it blind. As they neared 
the cabin, for it was no more, Philip 
felt the lump getting ‘stiffer and stiffer 
in his throat. The beauty and the 
glory, Mallory Howard, to descend to 
this. 

“What a wonderful outlook, Phil.” 

Philip’s heart let out a peg. If she 
could see the kingdom of beauty, 
there was hope. 


‘ “Tt grows on one, Mallory. Every 


dawn and sunset glows a promise.” 

What Mallory did to the cabin 
Philip never knew; home walked in 
with the woman. Some alchemy 
touched it. Her right to love and 
serve made a heart-room out of sim- 
ple expedients, while it was his need 
of her that encouraged her, that 
wrapped her and warmed her at the 
camp fire of his soul. Philip only 
knew that he’d have gone mad if he 
had lived another week without her. 
How he worked those days! His 
shoulders lost their droop, his eye the 
heavy melancholy. Sickness, the 
miasma, he cast off. 

They sat cheek to cheek watching 
the miracle of night’s soft drop cur- 
tains hiding all the flame and hallelu- 
jah of the valley’s last golden act. 

“Glad I came?” 

“Glad, girl? That has nothing to 
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do with it. It’s you to me. Are you 
glad?” 

“Glad clear through, boy.” Her 
sweet face was just a medium for joy 
to shine through. “I was thinking 
about that window. Let’s have it long 
and low, so it takes in all the val- 
ley.” 

“The phaeton has to come first, like 
the one you had at home.” 

“It’s lovely fun to sit here on the 
rim of the world and plan things.” 

“IT can see them coming more 
quickly, cheek to cheek.” 

“So can I, dear.” 

Mallory drove to meet them in the 
phaeton. It was crowded for three, 
but this was Aunt Isabel’s and Aunt 
Charlotte’s first visit. Bravely new 
and beautifully impractical for the 
Arizona plains, the new phaeton was 
resplendent with carriage lamps all 
monogramed L. G. G., in lovely green 
and gold. 

Wickets had not changed. The 
“Palace” was still as accommodatingly 
residential as ever, and yet how dusty 
and familiar it all seemed now. 

“There’s a fat person waving an 
apron at us from that unpainted build- 
ing over there.” 

“TI wish you could know that fat 
person as I know her. She pulled up 
the roses of her soul and made a 
path for me to walk on.” 

“What do you mean, Mallory? She 
looks very -warm.” 

“That isn’t just a surface indication, 
Aunt Isabel.” 

“T don’t understand you, Mallory 

“Tt’s too long a story for now; we'll 
have heaps of time to talk.” 

That talk time never did come 
right. Aunt Isabel and Aunt Char- 
lotte tried to seem interested in every- 
thing that Mallory had to tell them of 
her hopes and plans. But often she 
felt the blind, choking, impotent child 
feeling, as though her words were all 
housed with windows and doors care- 
fully barred, when she needed free, 
breezy outdoors to express herself in. 
They had no standard by which to 
gauge the West, the big heart pulsing 
throb of it was lost on them. Its na- 
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tives were aborigines, nothing more. 
They sat and punched holes in little 
pieces of cloth, and then embroidered 
the holes assiduously. Only once 
during their visit did their curiosity 
even come alive. 

“Where’s Mallory ?” 

“I saw her go off down to the cor- 
ral.” 

“T’ve been dying to investigate, Isa- 
bel. I kicked something under the 
table last night, and I’ve been perish- 
ing ever since. Look, will you: did 
you ever see anything so killing in all 
your life? It isn’t a table at all: it’s 
just a board under the pretty table 
cloth.” ; 

“Charlotte, what do you think of 
that bare place on the wall that’s cur- 
tained, where the window is going to 
be?” And they squealed in delighted 
appreciation of the humor of it. “And 
that pile of rocks in the front yard 
is going to be a fountain.” 

Mallory found them laughing. 

“What’s your monogram, Mallory. 
We’ve been trying to make it out, L. 
G. G.” ; 

Mallory’s sensitiveness divined a 
mood in them not in sympathy with 
her surroundings, but they must be 
answered. “Little Girl Garner.” 

“How silly! You’re every bit as 
tall as Phil.” 

“Tt’s Phil’s own name for me.” 

They only tried once to persuade 
her to come home. 

“How can you stand it here? It’s 
fearful. The ants alone would make 
us leave; they’re everywhere.” 

“I hardly know how to tell you, — 
Aunt Charlotte. It’s dominion and 
power. It’s something much bigger 
than ants which holds me. You've 
everything made for you. I’ve the 
making. The lid is off hope, here; my 
skyline’s tilted.” 

It was not until she had been mar- 
ried five years that her father came. 
His wife had been dead six months. 
The boy was three. 

The time was autumn, chilly enough 
for a fire in the great fireplace, chilly 
even though the flaming torch of the 
sun shot spangles through the long, 
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low window facing down the valley, 
pageanted with splendor. 

Mallory walked in cheerily, to find 
her father and her husband staring 
at each other in white-faced stiffness. 
She placed one hand along her 
father’s shoulder in the unthinking 
habit of affection. 

“You might as well hear what I’m 
saying. It’s meant for both of you.” 

Her father paused before going on. 
“T’ve been thinking a heap since my 
wife died. This is no place for you 
and the boy. Garner knows this as 
well as I do.” 

“Yes, I know, I know. Maybe you 
think I haven't gone over it hundreds 
of times.” Philip stood looking off 
down the valley, all blue velvets and 
soft duns. 

“Tt’s hard to say to a man, but Mal- 
lory’s hands were soft before she 
came here.” Her father picked up 
one of her hands and turned it over 
in his palm. She let it lie there un- 
heeding, for she also was _ looking 
down the painted valley. The droop 
that had long gone out of Philip’s 
shoulders came back suddenly. Mal- 
lory’s father went on gently, but with 
a bit of iron underneath. 

“We always felt that Mallory’s mar- 
riage was ill advised and hasty. She 
always was impulsive, and she didn’t 
want to wait to see how she’d get 
along with my new wife. But now 
she’s gone, and Mallory can have 
things all her own way. The way 
would be comfortably silvered, dear, 
for the horn of plenty lady has had a 
generous streak.” 

“And leave Philip, father?” It 
was the first time Mallory entered in. 

“That sounds harsh, daughter mine, 
but it is not clear across the continent; 
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he could come and go. This is no 
place to bring up the grandson.” 

“It is so practical, no argument will 
stand against it. Just think what it 
would mean for the boy.” Philip’s 
tone had a flatness that he could not 
quite keep out of it, and he picked up 
her other hand and stood looking at it. 

Mallory’s hands were roughened by 
work and weather. She let them lie 
in either man’s hand. 

She shook herself in impatience. It 
was the work of a second. Her light 
skirt just flicked the flame of the 
fireplace, and in a moment her skirt 
was surrounded by leaping tongues. 
Almost before thought could transfer 
itself, Philip stooped, and with his 
bare hands beat out the flames. It 
was out in a moment. 

“My God! She might have gotten 
burned, standing right between us.” 
Her father’s excitement worked itself 
off in repetition. “Right between us, 
right between us.” 

Mallory barely seemed to notice. 

“It didn’t need that, dear.” 

Suddenly her face scorched with 
passion. “You men are all alike; in 
your secret hearts you would rather 
have us dolls than helpmeets, idlers 

not doers. It’s more credit to you as 
hunters. Why shouldn’t I live, live to 
my finger tips? As to my boy, how is 
he to grow more like his father every 
day unless he’s with his father, every 
day lives him, touches him, knows him 
as I know him?” 

Her father said nothing, but left 
the room abruptly. 

Cheek to cheek, it is better that way 
—the dreams come truer. 

“And a long verandah down that 
side of the house, dear, and jasmine, 
heaps of jasmine.” 





REGRET 


I fain would reach my star, and yet I know, 
So high it is that joy must be denied; 

No pang of deep regret is this, but, oh, 
The days I idly sat and never tried! 





GLENN E. Curtiss. 



































WONG 


By Marion Ethel Hamilton 


E WERE stationed at a post 

WV in the Pacific Northwest, in 

one of the wildest spots for 

civilized beings to live in 
you could imagine. Our quarters 
were almost in the heart of the pri- 
meval forest. Luxurious as_ they 
were, with electric lights, steam heat 
and waxed floors, it seemed indeed in- 
congruous to see from the windows, 
firs one hundred feet tall and ten feet 
through, and to hear only the wail of 
the wind through them, and the beat 
of the surf upon the beach below. Our 
rambles through the woods were 
spoiled (to my mind), by just one 
thing—snakes! They were “perfectly 
harmless,” as all the officers repeated 
over and over, but they were wriggly 
and green and yellow, and that is 
enough—for a woman. 

There had been bears some few 
years back, and the company had kept 
one for a mascot and had it stand in 
ranks at retreat and parade (so the 
story goes!) But I never saw a bear 
all the time I was there. When the 
men went fishing some thirty miles 
back in the woods, they would come 
home with stories of bear and deer 
tracks seen around the trout streams. 
But those went with their fish stories. 

At first we had been unable to pro- 
cure a servant at any price, but later, 
Wong providentially appeared and 
adopted us. We were quite a sizable 
family to adopt: the captain, our 
“striker,” Grubbs, the baby, the cat, 
the dog, the goat, and myself. When 
Wong saw the baby he said: “Me no 
come; me no likee children.” But I 
pleaded with Wong, and promised to 
keep the baby outdoors all day long, 
with the cat and the deg and the goat, 


except when it rained, and then I 
would keep her in the attic. So Wong 
relented. 

All went smoothly. The ladies 
played bridge and sewed, and played 
bridge again, and the officers bowled, 
tennised, rode, hunted and _ fished. 
Wong cooked, and the cat and the dog 
and the goat and the captain, and the 
striker, waxed fat. Nothing dis- 
turbed the “even tenor” of our several 
ways until one day word came sud- 
denly, as it always does in the army, 
that the Governor of the State, the 
Adjutant-General, and a train of dis- 
tinguished visitors, twenty in ll, 
would be at the post in two hours, 
and would have to be served with 
luncheon. My heart sank! The dis- 
trict boat would leave town in ten 
minutes with the day’s supplies, so it 
was too late to order anything. It fell 
to the captain to entertain the twenty 
at luncheon, for he was the highest 
in rank on the post and temporarily in 
command. But the burden fell on me, 
or shall I say on Wong? 

“Oh, Wong,” I wailed, “what on 
earth will we do? We are to have 
twenty people to lunch in two hours 
from now, and all the post people be- 
side, and nothing to eat in the house.” 
Wong’s crisp, white immaculateness 


- did not droop for an instant. His face 


was as smiling and cheerfully shining 
as ever. He was always quite the 
equal of any emergency. I looked at 
him much as a child looks at its 
mother when begging for something. 
“Please, Wong, do something, think 
something, quick!” 

Before I had finished speaking, 
Wong’s slippered feet had shuffled 
softly out to the back porch. He came 
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in with a big dishpan full of potatoes. 
‘““Me makee potato salad,” he said, 
“and coffee, and sandwiches, and—” 
“But, Wong,” I interrupted, “how 
will you make the sandwiches? We 
haven’t a thing to put in them!” 
Wong’s eyes were inscrutable. I 
remember their look well, now, but at 


the time I did not realize. “You no 
worry,” he said. “I make. You go 
"way now. You play moosick. I 
make, all ‘lone. Allee light—no 
worry.” 


Instantly I felt at peace, as when 
a great specialist says to you, before 
an operation: “Now, the responsibility 
is all with me; cast it from yourself. 
I will bring you through safely.” You 
know that feeling of utter confidence 
he gives you! It is worth his five 
hundred dollar bill, or more. Well, 
that’s just the way Wong’s look and 
voice made me feel. I knew he would 
“see me safely through.” 

I gave him just one parting injunc- 
tion, as I left the kitchen. “In two 
hours, you know, Wong. And be sure 
to have the salad cold! Oh, and a 
buffet luncheon, you know—standee 
up! All standee up!” 

“All standee up!” repeated Wong. 
“All-ee light!” And that was the last 
I heard of the lunch until I was eating 
it, in the dining room, with the dis- 
tinguished visitors. 

The party was accompanied by sev- 
eral ladies. The wife of the Adjutant- 
General was perfectly charming. 
“Oh,” she whispered to me, rolling 
her violet eyes in admiration, “what 
an adorable old brass! Where did you 
get it?” 

“That Moro bowl?” I touched it. 
“We brought that from the Philip- 
pines; those Moro pieces are very 
hard to get now.” 

“What a delightful life you have, 
traveling all over the world,” she said. 
“How I envy you You become so 
familiar with many quaint, out of the 
way spots—the local color seeps into 
you—so different from the way we 
tourists see the world! Don’t you love 
it?” 


“Yes, and no!” I laughed. “It has 
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But 
How would you 
like to pack everything—everything 
you owned, about every three years? 


its delightful phases, of course. 
its drawbacks, too. 


From your dearest cut-glass punch 
bowl to a—a—darning egg.” I fal- 
tered weakly, for I was thinking of so 
many things I had packed, and could 
pack, and would pack! “How would 
you like to cross the continent, south- 
ern route, in July, with the dog and 
the cat and the baby, and a folding 
refrigerator in your stateroom, and 
milk bottles and ice brought in at 
every stop, and—and——” 

I looked at Wong, who stood be- 
fore us, smiling, implacable, with 
a tray of sandwiches. The’ Adjutant- 
General’s wife took one in her daintily 
gloved hand. “I believe this is my 
fifth,” she whispered, smiling, show- 
ing her pretty, little, even teeth. She 
was adorable. “They are such deli- 
cious sandwiches, so unusual,” she 
said. “May I ask what kind they 
are?” She asked as many questions 
as a child, but they were all so deli- 
cately complimentary that I couldn’t 
help but be pleased. I felt foolish to 
have to acknowledge that I did not 
know what kind of sandwiches I was 
serving at my own luncheon. She 
smiled appreciatively. She under- 
stood everything. That was one of 
her charms. 

At last when they had all departed, 
though the band was still playing on 
the lawn, I hurried to the kitchen, 
drawn by all the curiosity of a wo- 
man. : 

“Wong,” I asked, “what were those 
sandwiches made from? They were 
so nice. Everybody liked them.” 

“Me no tell,” said Wong smiling, 
successful, confident. Then it was 
that, fortunately or unfortunately, I 
glanced in the direction of the table. 
Three yellow-green snake skins lay 
upon it. For a moment the awful 
truth did not penetrate my conscious- 
ness. Then horribly it dawned upon 
me. 

““Wong!” I almost screamed. 

“Me catchee snakee!” he said, and 
laughed. 

















The two shacks built by the brother, sister and cousin beside the old river 
channel, which had produced great riches in placer mining. ' 





THE HIDDEN POCKET 


By Maud Goodhue 


HERE are people that are will- 

ing to stake their very lives 

for gold, while there are others 

that would stake the last gold 

they had to save their lives. There 

are people that would dare the devil 

himself in order to gain their point, 

while there are others that would 

rather starve than take any risk. 

There are people that can take failure 

with a smiling countenance, while 

there are others that would rather die 
than accept failure. 

The three people my story is con- 
cerned with were of the class that 
would dare the devil himself in order 
to gain their point, and would rather 
die than accept failure. They had the 
grit to fight when defeat seemed up- 


permost; they had such strong faith 
in whatever they were doing, they 
just had to succeed. Defeat would 
not be expected. If they failed in 
anything they attempted, they would 
not have the heart, as many would 
have, to build a new mansion over the 
ashes of the old, improved by the ex- 
perience gained by the faults of the 
old, but would die before fail. 

These three were two men and a 
woman, brother, sister and cousin. 
They came from a hardy race, used 
to toil and independence. They had 


been reared on a farm, and had tilled 
its soil from the time they were big 
enough to use a hoe until grown. Then 
becoming tired of all work and no 
pleasure, they went out into the world 
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to shift for themselves, where they 
became accustomed to knocks and 
hardships. Becoming tired of this 
homeless, wandering life, they drifted 
to California, where they located a 
placer mine. Reports said, millions 
of dollars had been taken out of that 
old river channel, which was encour- 
aging, for that showed that the river 
channel had once carried gold. 

These three adventurers went to 
work with light hearts, for here lay 
their fortune within their grasp. First 
they built two little shacks, one to 
sleep in and the other to cook in. They 
spent the little money they had for 
necessities, having just enough left to 
buy two months’ supplies. This they 
had carried nine miles on their backs, 
over a steep mountain trail, down to 
the ancient river channel where their 
prospective fortune lay. 

Grace, the woman, put things in or- 
der, for the agreement was: She was 
to do the cooking and keep the house 
in order. If successful, she was to re- 
ceive one-fifth of the fortune; if fail- 
ure, she had nothing to show for all 
her time and labor. But there was to 
be no failure, failure was not put into 
the agreement. Ben, the brother, and 
Albert, the cousin, were to receive 
two-fifths each, for they furnished the 
food and shelter, thus gaining more if 
successful. 

It was a warm day in the middle of 
summer when the two hardy men of 
sweat and toil began digging in the 
ancient river channel. Thus they 
worked from six in the morning until 
six at night for two months. Mean- 
while the nights had become cool, and 
Jack Frost was creeping nearer. The 
food supply had dwindled away. 
Something had to be done. Gold must 
be found; so a clean-up was made. 

Grace knew by the men’s faces that 
evening that the clean-up had proved 
valueless, although they tried to ap- 
pear cheerful. Again she saw their 
hopes crumbling and their dreams 
about to fade; once more she felt their 
footholds giving away beneath them, 
as they had done so often in the past, 
and she was filled with sullen hate. 
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Something told her that they must 
make a success of this, or they would 
never have the heart to try again. 

The next morning they arose earlier 
than usual. It was agreed that Albert 
was to walk over the trail which led 
to the little village beyond the moun- 
tain, and obtain food enough to last 
another month. This was no easy 
task, for he was a stranger in these 
parts, and no store keeper is anxious 
to trust his goods with a stranger But 
after talking awhile, and telling Old 
Jake of the mine and their hopes of 
striking the gold inside of another 
month, won the old man over. That 
evening Albert was seen winding his 
way through the tall pine trees, down 
the steep trail, with a fifty pound sack 
of flour on his back, and other neces- 
sities in his hands. 

They worked for another month, at 
the end of which was another clean- 
up. This time all that was found was 
a gold nugget amounting to about 
three dollars and a half. Nothing else 
was in view. This nugget seemed te 
be all by itself, in fact the ground 
looked poorer around where it was 
found. What would they do? The 
food supply was gone. They had no 
money with which to buy more. The 
store-keeper would not trust them with 
any more flour. They had to exist. 

That night long after Albert had 
gone to bed, Ben sat in the little 
kitchen, with his face resting within 
his calloused hands. Opposite him 
sat Grace, with a thoughtful, troubled 
expression upon her comely face. 
They sat like this long after midnight, 
neither moved nor spoke. All at once 
Ben gripped the side of his bench, and 
muttered through set jaws: 

“God, I’d like to take one more 
chance!” 

The girl darted a swift look at him, 


but he fell to brooding again, evi- 
dently insensible to her presence. At 
length he stirred himself to ask: 


“What did you do with the nugget, 
Sis?” 

“It’s up there on the shelf. 
do you want it?” 

“Oh, I was just thinking perhaps 


Why, 








‘we could trade it off for some flour 
and bacon.” He paused awhile, then 
* said: “But then, what is the use? The 
ground looks poorer. I don’t see why 
it should, for we are where the two 
old channels meet, and if there is gold 
‘anywhere, I should think it would be 
there. But it isn’t, and when that 
flour is gone we will be no better off 
than now, or not as well off, for now 
we have at least the nugget.” The 
light died out of Ben’s eyes, the eager- 
ness left his voice. He flung himself 
dejectedly upon the bench again, 
moodily watching the flames licking 
the burning candle wick. 

The girl arose from her seat, and 
looking him squarely in the eyes, her 
own flushed face alight with determi- 
nation, said: 

“There’s only one person in the 
‘whole world who can defeat us, and 
that person is ourselves; no person 
‘can finish 'a task when it has just been 
begun. We’ll grant there’s a chance 
for failure—a million chances; but do 
not try to count them. Count the 
‘chances for success. Don’t be faint- 
hearted, for there’s no such thing as 
fear. It doesn’t exist. It’s merely an 
absence of courage, just as indecision 
iz merely a lack of decision. I never 
saw anything yet of which I was 
afraid—and you’re a man. If a per- 
son thinks over a proposition long 
enough it will whip him, no mat- 
ter how simple it is. It’s the light- 
ning flash that guides a person. You 
must lay your course in the blue daz- 
zle, then follow it in the dark; and 
when you come to the end, it always 
lightens again. Don’t stand still, star- 
ing through the gloom, and then try 
t6 walk while the lightning lasts, be- 
cause you won’t get anywhere.” 

Her words were charged with an 
electric force that communicated it- 
self to the brother and galvanized him 
into action. 

Ben reached out impulsively and 
caught her by the hand. His eyes 
were shining, his face had lost the 
settled look of dejection, and he was 
all aglow with a new dawn of hope. 
Even his shoulders were lifted and 
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thrown back as if from some sudden 
access of vigor that lightened his 
burden. - 

“You're right, sis!” he said, firmly. 
“T will go to the store as soon as it is 
light, and see what I can do with the 


nugget. That will mean supplies for 
another month. Albert can work in 
our dugout until I get back. I am go- 
ing to bed now,” and he kissed her 
good-night. 

The next dawn saw Ben winding his 
way up the steep mountain trail, which 
led to the little village beyond, with 
the nugget deposited within his vest 
pocket. 

When he reached the town, the 
store had been opened but a short 
time, and the people had just begun to 
move about. Ben walked into the 
store, and told the store keeper his de- 
sire. Old Jake asked to see the nug- 
get before filling the order. Ben 
reached in his vest pocket, and felt 
around carefully, his heart sinking 
within him each second. The blood 
rushed from his head, leaving his face 
pale and bloodless as he stammered 
out: “It’s lost!” 

“What’s lost?” asked 
keeper, 

“The nugget. Here’s a little hole in 
my pocket that I didn’t know was 
there.” 

“Well, I cannot let you have any 
more supplies. You owe me now for 
that last lot.” And old Jake started 
to walk away. 

Ben felt more like striking the man 
for this last remark, then pleading a 
way out. But the thoughts of that 
brave little sister restrained his mus- 
cles, and caused him to offer two- 
fifths of the mine, leaving him one- 
fifth and Albert one, if old Jake would 
only supply them with food fot two 
more months. 

This Jake refused outright, saying: 
“Your d d mine is not worth a 
bean, and besides, the whole thing 
will be mine if I want it, for what you 
owe me.” 

“But we only owe you twelve dol- 
lars.” 

“That is more than you can pay, 


the store- 
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and I tell you I will take the d 
mine for settlement.” 

“You think you’ve got me, but you 
haven’t. If you know what’s good for 
you, stay away from that mine. We 
will make it pay yet. Not this month, 
perhaps, but next; then you will be 
paid your dirty little money; but, you 
dirty cur, don’t dare to set foot near 
that mine. You may not stock me 
with grub, but perhaps somebody else 
will. I’ll make that mine pay in spite 
of hell!” Half blinded with anger, he 
stumbled out of the store. 

Back to the old river channel with 
nothing to eat. He saw that his affairs 
had reached a final climax, where he 
must bow to the inevitable. A kind 

sickening rage possessed him. He 
had tried to fight tair against fate. 
Now he was thoroughly beaten and 
' humbled. A new line of thought came 
into his mind. He would go back and 
see if the ground had improved any, 
then from there go over the other 
mountain and try the store there. 

When he arrived home, he still wore 
that sullen, defiant expression, and 
Grace saw her brother and cousin talk- 
ing very earnestly in a low tone. She 
caught these, words: 

“Try that, Ben, and if you fail, I am 
with you to-night.” 

As Ben started for the other vil- 
lage, Grace hollered after him: “I 
wish you success, Ben.” 

That was all she could say, for she 
knew if not successful, her brother 
was on the verge of doing something 
desperate. After his departure, she 
went out to the dugout where Albert 
was working. 

“Now look here, Albert, I thought 
we three were partners?” 

“Why, we are, Grace; who said we 
weren’t P” 

“You and Ben have been planning 
something that you have not shared 
with me.” She walked up nearer and 
placed her. hand on his shoulder. 
“Haven't I always stayed by you two, 
haven’t I rejoiced in your successes 
and grjeved for your defeats, and yet 
you do not know me well enough to 
trust me now.” 





m 
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“Grace, we didn’t want you to know 


e this, for you are a woman. We knew 


this business was not a woman’s work. 
We have planned to rob old Jake’s 
store to-night, if Ben is not success- 
ful at the other store. It might end 
in murder, for we intend to defend 
our stolen goods with our lives. Now, 


don’t look so pale, Grace. You made 
me tell you.” 
Grace said not a word. What 


could she say? She knew that any 
argument of hers would be useless to 
change these sturdy men, now they 
had made up their minds to rob the 
man that would rob them the first 
chance he got. 

She walked slowly.to the cabin, 
thinking and yet not thinking. Should 
she aid in this adventure, or try and 
stop it? But how was she to stop it, 
even if she wished? She entered the 
building. Inside the room a death- 
like silence settled. In the distance 
she heard the sound of Albert’s pick, 
a sound that was now a mockery. She 
thought bitterly of all the suffering 
and hardships, the hunger of body and 
soul, that she had often endured with 
these men. After all, the three were 
merely adventurers, without friends or 
resources. Their long struggles had 
made them the type of which desper- 
ate things might be expected. They 
might as well act the part. Why 
should they pretend to higher stand- 
ards than many others she knew. Ben’s 
way was the best. 

It was the hour of her darkest des- 
pair—the real crisis in her life. There 
are times when it rests with fate to 
make a strong person stronger, or turn 
them altogether to evil. Such a per- 
son will not accept misfortune tamely. 
They are the reverse of those who are 
good through weariness; it is their 
nature to sin strongly. 

The sun was now sinking behind 
the tree tops, making their shadows 
tall and dim. Grace started back to 
where Albert was still digging, deter- 
mined to lend a hand in the coming 
adventure, ‘instead of bar its progress, 
as she thought of doing for a few 
seconds. By the time she neared the 











dug-out, she saw Ben standing beside 
Albert. There was no sign of sup- 
plies. Her last faint hope was 
crushed. As she came nearer, she saw 
them both bending over a gold pan. 
Both their faces were lit up with joy 
as they had not been in weeks. 

The unexpected had happened, and 
Grace’s black mood vanished in 
amazement at the sight that met her 
eyes. There before her was a whole 
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pocket full of nuggets, and there were 
many more where these came from. 
Before the men had time to turn 
around, she had leaped into the dug- 
out and threw herself into the arms of 
her big brother. 

“Now I am glad the store keepers 
did not accept your offer, Ben,” she 
said, beaming upon him. “The whole 
mine belongs to us three. The hungry 
wolf is driven from the door.” 





JUNE 


June’s at home on Berkeley hills, 
(Tangled poppies at her feet!) 
Gold and gold, and gold, it spills, 
(The acacia boughs are sweet!) 

Over all the paths, and rills, 
Where June lingers. 
Like a queen, 
The June you’ve seen, 
As her duties she fulfills. 
Ah, but very young is she, 
As she frolics with us here, 
Once a year, and once a year, 


IN BERKELEY 


June’s at home in Berkeley Town! 
(Gold of poppies! 
Here she doffs her queenly gown; 
(The acacias shake in bloom!) 
June’s at home in Berkeley town! 
That she weilds where folk may see. 
All sedately 
There, and stately, 
Walks she, lest the good wives frown. 
Ah, but very wise is she 
Visiting the world. But here, 
Once a year, and once a year, 
June’s at home in Berkeley Town! 





























Gold of broom!) 


She may be 


June’s at home on Berkeley hills! 
June’s at home in Berkeley town! 
Would you see her, all unseen? 
(Gold her hood, and gold her gown!) 
Look, then, where the boughs are green. 
Check your careless feet. Look down; 
June is there, for those who see! 
Blue of skies 
Within her eyes; 
Gold upon her, like a crown. 
Very loyal still is she! 
Ah, she holds our colors dear! 
Once a year, and once a year, 
Here she lays her scepter down, 
Mary CAROLYN DAVIES. 
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RED 


By Alfred Howe Davis 


UNNING homesteaders out of 
R the Lost Hills country had 

been a comparatively simple 

task for claim jumpers who 
worked that district in the pioneer 
days of California’s oil industry, until 
Red and the woman he said was his 
wife came along. 

Neither threat nor land offered in 
’ trade had been successful in forcing 
the two from their hundred and sixty. 
They had hauled in lumber from 
Wasco for their shack, and had built 
it near a pepper tree, which was the 
only green growth to be found for 
miles over the monotonous roll of lazy 
hills. 

Red’s wife had done service in the 
construction of the cabin and seemed 
fully as proficient as Red in the art 
of house building. 

When Stevens drove up to the cabin 
several weeks after Red and his wife 
had been harrassed and once or twice 
shot at from the mesa by way of in- 
timidation, the question of getting Red 
off the claim seemed nearly settled. 
That is, it did to all the jumpers on 
that particular campaign against Red, 
except to Stevens himself. He had 
found no indication of fear in either 
the young fellow or the woman. And 
Stevens prided himself on his ability 
to bluff. He had worked at his busi- 
ness of driving off agricultural set- 
tlers for ten years, according to oil 
land locators who knew him, and 
twelve according to his own account, 
and he had seldom failed to obtain 
any piece of land his employers sent 
him out to get. 

“What’s the use of staying here? 
It’s dead certain we'll get you some 
time,” Stevens finally told Red. The 





latter stood in the doorway of his 
cabin. His wife looked out over his 
shoulder. 

Red was a soft-featured, smooth- 
shaved young person, though streaks 
of gray were in the red thatch which 
lay smooth and long on his head. 

“It looks like you made the mis- 
take of coming to stay,” Stevens con- 
tinued when neither Red nor his wife 
offered a solution to his first query. 
“Why didn’t you bring along a tent? 
It wouldn’t cost so much, and you 
could move it easier.” 

Stevens himself traveled about the 
hills with a cabin built on wheels, and 
under half a dozen names was holding 
down as many claims, sleeping one 
night on this claim, the next on that, 
and so on, carrying his house along 
with him, and thus meeting the tech- 
nical .requirements of the homestead 
law as it then existed. 

“Seems to me you would be play- 
ing a fairer game with the government 
if you would take the wheels off that 
wagon of yours and not try to hold 
down the land that should belong to 
five other men,” said Red, contemptu- 
ously. “But it’s too hot to stand here 
talking. This is a homestead claim, 
Stevens, and we are going to develop 
it for agricultural purposes. If there 
is any oil on this property, it is going 
to stay here till we get ready to drill 
for it, or lease to some one who will. 
In the meantime you might as well 
move along those rig timbers and boil- 
ers over there.” 

He nodded toward a supply of der- 
rick constructing material which had 
been hauled to the very border of 
his hundred and sixty, and stacked 
there until such time as the men 
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whose business it was should be suc- 
cessful in persuading Red and his 
wife to give up their claim. 

“We'll give you just forty-eight 
hours to get out of here,’”’ Stevens said 
at last. “That’s all. You're going. 
That’s certain, and you got forty- 
eight hours to get moving.” © 

With that, Stevens climbed into his 
cabin wagon and started the two don- 
keys down the hill. The big shell of 
cabin nearly ran over the little ani- 
mals on the down grade before they 


could be persuaded -to exert them-- 


selves into a slow trot. 

Red and his wife watched the equi- 
page which had made the trip to the 
claim on similar missions three or 
four times before. They saw it move 
on down past the rig material and out 
of sight in a dip. 

The evidences of life or the works 
of man were few on the claim which 
Red and the woman were holding 
down there on the desert that shim- 
mered and waved in dry heat. The 
three-roomed board cabin with the 
low porch, the stable out near a gush- 
ing well which poured its clear stream 
to waste down a gulch, and the pep- 
per tree which had been set out, were 
the only evidences of human activity 
on the claim. 

The rest was sand, heat-worn and 
lifeless hills in their primal sleep, 
turning scarred faces to the cloudless 
sky; cloudless from the last of the 
few rains in each spring until the late 
fall. 

Nevertheless, Red and his wife be- 
lieved in their claim. Their mule, the 
spring and the pevoer tree, were suffi- 
cient to keep alive the hope that one 
day when things would go well the 
land would be converted into fields or 
orchard acreage, fed by the spring 
near the solitary tree. 

The couple were young, and their 
total lack of experience in pioneering 
had been evidenced in their first un- 
dertakings, such as digging the post 
holes for their house. 

The end of the first month saw their 
whitened hands turn brown, then red 
and finally a deep brown. The woman 
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was undersized and sharp featured. 
Her eyes were bleared from the glare 
of the sun which she had braved with 
the man in putting up the fences. 
These the oil squatters had torn down 
consistently. 

Life had dragged on through the 
summer, one hot day after another, 
with only the pepper tree out by the 
spring preserving in Red and Sue a 
memory of the land of green things 
and of the life from which they had 
come. 

“Sometimes I wish we hadn’t come 
out to this God-forsaken country,” 
Red muttered, half to himself, as he 
turned into the house. “Nothing but 
this heat day after day, until I’m 
about ready to quit.” He threw him- 
self into one of the canvas camp 
chairs in the front room which served 
as bedroom and living room. The 
woman put an arm about his neck. 

“It’s been about the hottest day of 
the year,” she said. “But it’s coming 
cool. See the wind dust over yonder, 
Allie.” 

He turned on her sharply. 

“Call me Red,” he said. “Suppose 
they suspected the truth? Not even 
when we are alone call me Allie.” 

The woman sighed, kissed the gray 
streaked head, and, going out, took 
the water bag to the spring and filled 
it. Then she hung it up on the side 
of the cabin to grow cold in the wind 
which swept down on them. 

For even the southern desert has its 
hours of rest, and it is an unusual af- 
ternoon that the wind from the north 
does not blow. Where it comes from 
in that great waste of heat and sand 
and cloudless sky is a question the 
natives do not try to answer, but near- 
ly every day at sundown it blows 
strong, and turns ice cold the water 
in the barrels of the settlers, bringing 
relief to man and beast. 

After securing the bag to a nail on 
the side of the cabin, she went into 
the house and threw back the boards 
from the windows, which were cov- 
ered with mosquito netting. Then she 
dropped a length of netting in front 
of the door to take the place of a 
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screen. It was but a moment before 
the room was cool. 

“You don‘t want to go back now, 
do you, Red?” the little woman said, 
wiping the sweat from her forehead 
with one swipe of her bare arm. “It’s 
our chance, you know. It’s what we 
always said we’d do, and you remem- 
ber they told us that the fields here 
some day would be bristling with oil 
derricks, or the land that is not will 
be cultivated. You don’t want to go 
back East, do you? And now, Allie,” 
she added petulantly, with an accent 
on the last word as he glanced up 
sharply at her, “I don’t care. There 
isn’t any one in hearing distance, and 
I can’t call you Red. Can’t I call 
you Reddie ?” 

“Yes, Reddie will be all right,” he 
grinned. “But don’t forget it. Red 
and Reddie, and nothing else.” 

During the day while the sun heats 
the earth and rocks of Lost Hills they 
have a gray, dead color, but at even- 
ing, just before dark, they change to 
opal hues, shifting in a thousand 
lights. 

“This isn’t so bad, Sue, is it?” Red 
said. “If it wasn’t for this hour of 
the day, I believe I’d turn back and 
leave it all. But it doesn’t seem so 
bad now. How much money have we 
left, Sue ?” 

“About eleven hundred dollars. That 
will see us through the winter, and 
get us in shape for planting a few 
acres next year. And, besides, if they 
see they can’t bluff us off the land 
maybe they will be respectable and 
pay us what it is worth. That is, if 
you don’t want to go back East.” She 
added the last statement dolefully. 

“We won’t sell it to them,” Red 
said positively. ‘Have you got some 
cream, Sue?” And he held up two 
blistered hands. “This work is just 
as hard as we expected it would be, 
all right.” 

ok 


* * +* 


“What do you suppose they intend 
doing to-morrow?” Red said, the day 
after Stevens had made his trip to the 
claim. 

“He said we have got to go, Red- 
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die. But we don’t, do we? And they 
can’t make us.” 

Red reached down under the double 
decker bunk and drew out a single- 
shot rifle. 

“This isn’t much of an arsenal to 
keep them away with, is it?” he com- 
mented, cynically. “Not much of a 
one, but we'll do the best we can, 
Sue. I see all of our fences are down 
again. And it took us a month to put 
them up. What are we going to do, 
anyway?” Something very near tears 
stood in Red’s sentimental eyes. 

“Now, now,” consoled Sue, wrap- 
ping a brown arm powdered with flour 
about Red’s neck. “They can’t keep 
that up always. There will be other 
people, respectable folks in this coun- 
try before long, and they will stand 
with us.” 

Sue’s attention was fixed on the first 
rise of hills beyond the claim, and she 
walked toward the window as she 
spoke. 

“Well, Allie Waters, do 
that.” 

Over the first hill where for days 
nothing but heat waves had shim- 
mered, and whence no sound had come 
except the whistle of a drilling outfit 
down in the dip on the other side, 
there arose great puffs of black smoke. 
Occasional fire tongues darted up 
among them. 

Red had started to remonstrate with 
her for forgetting so soon the admoni- 
tion he had given about his name, but 
as she began to speak he caught sight 
of the billowing smoke. 

“Stevens and his crowd of claim 
jumpers over the hill have struck a 
gusher, and in some way they have 
got it afire.”” As Red spoke, the smoke 
died away, and only the fire rose and 
fell like water from a giant geyser, 
sometimes mounting two hundred 
feet in the sky of approaching night, 
then coiling down beneath the brow of 
the hill like a serpent before spring- 
ing into the high heavens again. 

Long they stood there, the two, 
looking out the window, their arms 
about each other. As darkness came 
on the giant taper lighted the country 
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for miles around, silhouetted the little 
cabin stuck out on the low plain, and 
cast flickering lights across the two 
faces. 

At times the monster would shoot 
and prong, reaching for the very stars, 
then it would subside and drop out 
of sight, until only the reflected glare 
in the night sky remained. A mo- 
ment later it would lurch high and hurl 
a million streams of liquid flame out 
from the body of the fire. They fell 
like rockets pouring down toward the 
earth and gradually losing themselves 
in the night. 

She stood there long after Red had 
turned from the window and _ had 
climbed into the top bunk. Something 
forced her to remain and watch the 
fire giant writhe. The rooms-of the 
cabin were aglow. Once she had to 
go out to quiet the mule, which was 
terrified by the glare. She could see 
coyotes and other creatures of the 
desert slinking like shadows through 
the high cactus, stopping at times 
when the flames lurched highest, then 
cautiously going on when the gusher 
burned low. 

“Reddie, Reddie,” the woman spoke 
the name the second time with some- 
thing like terror in her voice. 

“Yes, Sue.” 

“Why, what is it? Why did you 
leave me? Are you ill?” 

“T have been ill for two days. Chills 
have been chasing themselves up and 
down my back, and I grew so faint I 
thought I would lie down. But don’t 
mind, Sue. It will probably wear off 
in a day or two.” 

There was no darkness that night 
within ten miles of the burning gusher. 
She sat in the open door after the 
evening wind had died down, watch- 
ing the rockets shoot into the sky and 
listening to the low, volcanic rumble 
which always accompanies the work- 
ing gusher. Until near midnight she 
sat there, seeing the beasts of the 
wilderness pass back and forth, some- 
times coming close to the house. 

What was there to be gained, and 
how long could they stand the fight, 
those two who knew nothing of the 
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raw desert, with its vast space, its 
heat, its tremendous expanse of life- 
less hills, its unleashed gushers of fire, 
its long seasons of drought. 

But there was the single pepper 


tree. Vegetation was possible, and 
there was the clear-watered well that 
she and Red had dug the first month 
they had been on the claim. They 
had prayed for new things, for life in 
virgin lands of strength, and now that 
strength of a new country was bearing 
them down. Sue felt herself weaken- 
ing, but what had she to fear? There 
was Red. 

She entered the shack, and climbing 
up on a chair looked into the face 
over which the shadows from _ the 
gusher fire were passing. 

Red was sleeping. The regularly 
featured face contracted a little in 
pain, Sue thought, and certainly the 
breathing was heavier than usual. She 
stood there several moments until Red 
turned and sighed as if about to 
awaken; then she slipped to the floor 
again and took up her watch outside 
the door. 

She was not tired, and anyway she 
had passed many a hot night out there 
when the usual wind which that even- 
ing had blown strong failed to come 
to carry away the blanket of heat left 
by the day. The smell of oil was 
over the desert, and at times varying 
winds hurled clouds of pitch smoke 
over the cabin, squatting, a frail 
thing, in the lap of the eternal. 

At one time the fire died completely 
down and darkness settled. The flare 
in the sky melted away. The gusher 
apparently had choked itself to death. 
But as she was about to go indoors, 
the low rumble came again and a 
stream of liquid fire, in the center of 
which a black pole seemed to rise, 
streamed high in the heavens. 

At last she pulled the chair into the 
house and was closing the door when 
a moving fleck between herself and 
the curtain of fire arrested her atten- 
tion. A second later the spot became 
the clearly defined figure of a man on 
horseback. He moved on down the 
hill toward the claim, and a little later 
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two more horsemen came to the top 
of the hill and followed the shadow 
rider into the valley. 

She had seen the jumpers come 
from their claim too often from that 
direction not to know that they were 
bound for her shack, and she rushed 
into the house. 

“Allie, they’re coming. Those gun- 
men, again,” she blurted. “Allie— 
Allie! What!” 

But the words which came from the 
bunk were incoherent and babbling. 
The woman stepped on a chair and 
looked into the face. The eyes were 
partially open, but the disconnected 
words which Red was muttering were 
these of a fevered brain. 

She pulled down the gun which Red 


kept close beside him, then drew the - 


cumbersome shutters across the win- 
dows. The light from the fire monster 
trickled through the chinks between 
the boards of the door and the win- 
dow. 

“Allie!” she almost cried. But no 
answer came. Only the senseless mut- 
tering. For a moment she stood un- 
determined, then throwing out the 
shell she set the rifle over in one cor- 
ner. She could not make the fight 
alone. Once she thought she could, 
but the savage power of the desert and 
its creatures had broken the enthusi- 
asm with which she had entered life 
there a year before. 

She soaked a towel in some of the 
cold water from the canvas drinking 
bag, and, wrapping it around Red’s 
feverish forehead, went out. It had 
been Red on whom she relied. With- 
out Red she could not carry on the 
war against the squatters, and besides 
perhaps Red—Allie was in danger of 
death. How could she know? The 
thought terrified her now more than 
the night, than the heat, than the 
loneliness. What mattered the ac- 
quiring of a fortune in oil or citrus 
lands? Suppose she should realize 
great wealth in the future years 
through the homestead if Allie’s life 
should be the price? After all, it had 
been Allie’s bravery which had kept 
them there, facing danger after dan- 
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ger, hardship after hardship. And 
now Allie was ill, how ill she did not 
know. 

So thinking and thinking until her 
brain was unsteady, Sue walked 
across the plain, her face toward the 
gusher. One question after another 
thundered in her ears, and she went 
on until she found herself at the edge 
of the claim. She tripped on a wire 
strand of fence she and Allie had put 
about the hundred and sixty to keep 
out the range stock. There had been 
no range stock where they had come 
from. And now every foot of it was 
down. To keep out range stock? The 
woman smiled to herself. Aside from 
the small stack of hay for the mule, 
what was there on the hundred and 
sixty acres that would feed a single 
sheep? 

The desolation of it all—cut off 
from her kind! She was ready to take 
the money they had, hitch up the mule 
and drive with Allie to Wasco, there 
to take the train East, back home. 

“It’s only the woman.” 

Sue was brought back to present 
conditions abruptly, as three men rode 
out of the gulch in front of her. At 
first she was inclined to run, then saw 
the futility of it. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Red.” 

She recognized Stevens. 

“We’ve come to move you and Red 
off this claim,” he went on. “We told 
you we’d give you other land. You 
didn’t see fit to take us up, so now 
you've got to get out complete. We 
need this property in development 
work. It might have given us some 
thought just what to do if you hadn’t 
come out to meet us,” and Stevens 
laughed loud. The shack stood clear 
in the gusher flare, and one of the 
other two men raised a carbine and 
fired once, twice, in rapid succession 
upon it. 

“You coward, you,” cried Sue, rush- 
ing past Stevens, who had dismounted. 
“You’d kill a person who’s sick, sick 
in bed, you coward.” 


The man’s horse plunged, nearly 


unseating him and hurling the carbine 
from his hands. 


With the agility of 

















one who has spent his days in danger- 
ous places where personal effort stands 
constantly between life and death, 
Stevens was on the carbine. The wo- 
man had jumped for it, and now 
straightening up, and brushing back 
the dark hair which had fallen over 
her face, she sat down on a pile of 
lumber, cornered, unable to speak. 

“Is Red sick?” demanded Stevens. 
“Sick of getting out of honest men’s 
way, I guess.” And the three laughed 
loudly 

“Yes, she is sick. And she may be 
going to die. She’s the only sister 
I’ve got.” 

The woman broke down completely, 
and turning her back on the men, 
buried her face in her hands. 

“She your sister—what the hell are 
you talking about, female?” demand- 
ed Stevens. “Are you crazy?” 

The three had mounted again and 
had started toward the cabin. 

“Don’t you believe me?” shrieked 
Sue. “And maybe she’s dying. I'll 
go with you. But please don’t hurt 
Allie. We’ll go just as soon as she 
can travel.” 

Stevens stopped. 

“Take her on in front of you and 
lead the way,” he said to the man 
whose carbine had nearly fallen into 
the woman’s hand. “If Red shoots 
he’ll get his own wife first, and there 
ain’t no excuse, for it’s light enough.” 

Sue put her foot in the stirrup, and 
was in the saddle. They started to- 
ward the house, and three carbines 
lay ready for action. 

But no sound or motion came back 
from the cabin. She jumped from the 
horse and led the way into the shack. 
The men approached cautiously, but 


only the heavy breathing of the 
sleeper came to them. 
Sue climbed up on a _ chair and 
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looked eagerly at Red. Stevens, too, 
was gazing into the still face. One 
of the others had picked up a bundle 
of pictures. 

“That’s Allie there,” Sue whispered 
as he turned over one of the smaller 
portraits. 

“Let me see it,” demanded Stevens. 
“It’s Red all right,” he said. “I al- 
ways thought Red had more nerve 
than the average kid his age would 
have.” 

That was all. The three walked out 
of the house, and there was a sort of 
hang-dog expression on Stevens’ face 
when he turned to Sue, and, taking a 
black wallet from his pocket, poured 
out a. dozen or more pellets into the 
palm of his hand. 

“It’s a little jolt of malaria that’s 
the matter with Red,” he said. “Give 
her these, one every three or four 
hours. Any doctor, if there was one 
within eighty miles, would tell you 
that you never ought to get out of a 
hot malarial country while you are in 
the fever. Let it wear off here. Be- 
sides, this country needs women—wo- 
men like you.” 

And so they were gone. Sue had 
mechanically accepted the medicine 
from the hands of the man she would 
gladly have killed a half hour before. 
She watched the horsemen ride into 
the light of the gusher and disappear. 

Then she went into the house, and, 
arousing Red, made her swallow one 
of the pills and a half glass of water. 
Before an hour had passed, Red had 
fallen into a peaceful sleep. 

Sue curled up on her own bunk 
without undressing just as the gusher 
fire was paling before the morning. 
And not even the three men at work 
nailing up the fences about the home- 
stead awakened Sue, who slept far in- 
to the new day. 





A FRAYER 


God, give me tears to weep, 
With this thy great gift, sorrow; 
God, give me grace to sleep: 


The strength te meet the morrow! 


Harry CowELi 








stairway into the hall, and after 

giving a last glance through the 

long double drawing-rooms, 
went out on the front veranda. Gowned 
in soft pink silk crepe, she made a 
pretty picture, standing in the midst 
of the green. The guests began to ar- 
rive, and as they assembled in the 
rooms, where canvas had _ been 
stretched for the dance, the young wo- 
men in their many colored gowns 
made an attractive scene. At the end 
of the second room, on a platform, 
hedged in with flowers, an orchestra 
played for the dancers. The Van 
Dorns came late. Marcella’s decol- 
lete gown was of pale green satin, cut 
very low, and around her throat was 
an elaborate necklace of emeralds, 
and her tiara was of the same gems. 
She cast a quick glance around, as if 
to demand the admiration of the 
guests. Roy asked her to be his part- 
ner for the next dance and she ac- 
cepted thinking that her beauty to- 
night might win him again. 

Later Roy saw that she was Mr. 
Burke’s partner, and he wondered at 
her sudden tolerance of the man. Mrs. 
Van Dorn tried in vain to catch Mar- 
cella’s glance. She was shocked that 


ex CAME down the broad 








her daughter would forget her dignity 
and dance with the miner. Mr. Burke 
and Marcella stepped out on the ve- 
randa. 

“It is very warm!” she said, open- 
ing her fan. 

“Yes. It is close in the rooms.” He 
leaned against the balustrade beside 
her. The electric lights shone on her 
golden hair and her white shoulders. 
Her head was gracefully bent, as she 
slowly fanned, and for a time they 
were silent. When she looked up, 
there was an intense admiration in his 
eyes that he did not try to conceal. 
For a moment she could not take her 
glance from his, but suddenly she 
turned away with impatience. 

“Have you seen the singing girl ?” 
she coldly asked. 

“Yes.” A tone was in his voice 
that was new to her, and she felt a 
sudden thrill. 

“Do you think they will go away?” 
she demanded. 

“Certainly. It may be a week or 
two, but they'll go. They must, if 
you wish it.” 

The conviction in his tone brought 
a satisfied smile to her lips. She 
broke a carnation from the plant be- 
side her. As she carelessly twirled it 


the light fell on her rings, and they 
flashed little 


sparks of fire. Mr. 














Burke stood quiet, gazing at her jew- 
els; then his eyes rested again on her 
face. 

“Tt’s a pleasure to serve you,” he 
said, at last, “but I think I’ve told you 
that before.” 

“Perhaps!” 

“That carnation is beautiful,” after 
another pause, during which he eyed 
her with uncertainty. 

“Nature doesn’t make anything 
homely.” She looked up, .and there 
was the faintest suggestion of a smile 
in her eyes. 

“TI can believe that when I look at 
you.” 

She softly laughed with more pleas- 
ure than amusement. 

“You are indulging in French com- 
pliments,” she said, and rising, turned 
away, carelessly dropping the carna- 
tion in the chair. 

“T must go in. I promised this next 
dance to Mr. Marston.” 

He did not step immediately to her 
side, and as she glanced back, she 
saw him thrust the flower into his 
pocket. Her color deepened, but not 
with displeasure. A smile stole across 
his face. As he walked beside her, he 
wore the abashed look of a schoolboy 
caught at a misdemeanor. Marcella 
gave him a sidelong glance, and felt 
a sudden glory in her power to stir 
him. He was not a young exquisite, 
but a man who had fought to acquire 
all that he possessed. She admired a 
conqueror, but his plebeianism was a 
thing to scorn. She felt a quick an- 
noyance that she was allowing him to 
consider himself her equal. Her head 
was raised with haughty pride as long 
as he remained at her side, and when 
they parted, her last glance was one 
of frigid courtesy. His manner 
showed the same unfailing gracious- 
ness. 

She slipped her hand through Roy’s 
arm, and they walked the length of 
the rooms. As they passed Mrs. 
Marston and Mrs. Van Dorn, they 
were given an approving smile and 
nod by the two mothers. Roy was an- 


noyed. for he saw what he had not 
noticed before, that Marcella and he 
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were attracting the interest of all 
their friends. 

When the dance ended and Mar- 
cella had been claimed by her next 
partner, Roy went out on the veranda. 
The sweetness of the flowers had be- 
come unpleasant. The grounds were 
deserted, and he went down. Pres- 
ently he saw Marcella go into the hall 
on the arm of a young aristocrat, 
whose only aim was the squandering 
of his father’s hard-earned wealth. 
She was carelessly smiling at his 
pleasantries and occasionally gave him 
a winning glance. Roy swung off and 
went a short distance along the path. 
When he came to a secluded seat in 
the tall shrubbery on the edge of the 
lawn, he sat down, feeling secure in 
his hiding place. Looking over the 
lawn, he saw that chairs had been ar- 
ranged in gtfoups, facing a platform 
that had been erected for the orches- 
tra. Elsie had told him that Amata 
would sing, and he wished the dancing 
would end, so that he might hear her. 

Marcella was not the girl he wanted 
for a wife. He was now very certain 
of this. Their ideas of life were too 
contrary for them ever to be in har- 
mony. The approving smile and nod 
that his mother had given him had 
been most unpleasant. 

He heard some one come softly 
along the path. Amata passed him, 
and going to the steps, stood looking 
cautiously into the house. Roy could 
see her face distinctly in the strong 
light. She remained immovable, lean- 
ing forward with eager longing. Pres- 
ently her head drooped a little, and 
she drew her hand across her eyes, as 
if to brush away tears. 

“Amata!” he softly called. 

She turned quickly. 

“You are happier than any of those 
girls,” the said, rising, “unless Miss 
Gordon is the one exception.” 

The surprise that had flashed into 
her eyes faded, and after a moment 
she said: “Do you suppose I can make 
a place for myself—a place equal to 
theirs ?” 

“Why shouldn’t you? Your voice 
can take you wherever you wish to 
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go. And having made the place your- 
self, you’ll be happier than those who 
are born to it.” 

“Do you really think so?” 

“Yes.” Roy studied her as_ she 
stood in quiet joy, and he saw the 
sweet, noble womanhood that was 
longing for the life of those around 
her. Her gentleness, simplicity and 
courage appealed to his kindly heart, 
and he wished he could see her in the 
position she craved. He wondered if 
it was her poverty and her wandering 
life that had made her mentally and 
physically superior to other women. 
He wished the Gordons would take 
her into their home and give her the 
chance she deserved. 

“Tt isn’t wrong for me to love pretty 
things and want them, is it?” 

“No.” He studied her with inter- 
est. 

“Life means so much to me,” she 
softly said. 

“What do you want to make you 
contented, satisfied.” 

“Love and a home.” 

“You have the love.” 

“Yes, from my father, but after he 
is gone 4 

“You want some one else,” he in- 
terrupted. “Some one who is young, 
so that you can live your lives to- 
gether with one hope and one ambi- 
tion.” 

“Yes! Others have it!” 

The wistful longing in her face, her 
innocence and trust, touched him 
deeply. What she craved was all that 
he desired. 

“It must be a great joy to wear 
gowns such as those ladies have in 
there,” she added. “Beauty and rich- 
ness in dressing is one way by which 
the harmony of our thoughts can be 
expressed.” 

“TI like to talk with you,” he said. 
“You unfold a new life to me.” 

“Do I? I’m glad. I like to talk 
with you.” Her tone was candid and 
free from coquetry. 

“IT must go back,” he said, glancing 
up to the house, when he heard voices 
on the veranda. “I promised to dance 
with Miss Gordon. I’m glad you are 
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going to sing. Your natural art is 


wonderful.” 
She blushed. “You are kind! Au 
revoir!” A sudden tender longing 


stole into the glance she gave him, and 
she slipped away into the shadow. 

He stood for a moment looking into 
the dark stretch beyond the lawn, but 
she did not return, and he wondered 
why she had disappeared so suddenly. 
Catching his thumbs into his trouser 
pockets, he strolled back to the house 
and sauntered up to the veranda with 
his eyes fixed thoughtfully on the 
gray stone steps. When he reached 
the landing, he found Marcella con- 
fronting him. A cruel little gleam was 
sparkling in her eyes as she withdrew 
her hand from her escort’s arm. 

“Mr. Harvey and I were going to 
take a stroll on the lawn, but we 
feared we might interrupt your confi- 
dential tete-a-tete with the beggar.” 

The young man gave her a sur- 
prised glance. 

“T’m sorry you didn’t come,” Roy 
calmly returned. “You would have 
found that she is more admirable than 
many girls who have had the advan- 
tages of culture.” He did not heed 
the fire in her eyes, but entered the 
house. , 

When it was time for the music on 
the lawn, Roy went out with Elsie. 

“Let us take chairs near the music,” 
she said. “I never can be too close!” 

All the chairs were grouped near 
the platform, which was at the farther 
edge of the lawn, under the high can- 
opy of tall, spreading trees. Soon af- 
ter Elsie and -Roy were seated, the 
orchestra began selections from ‘‘Mad- 
ame Butterfly.” 

“Isn’t the music sweet in the open 
air?” Elsie whispered to him. 
“Amata’s voice will be exquisite, the 
night is so still and inspiring.” 

When the selection ended, a gentle- 
man spoke to Elsie, and Roy gave him 
his chair. Mr. Van Dorn was sitting 


on the opposite side of the platform. 
The chair beside him was vacant and 
he motioned to Roy. 

“Enjoying yourself?” he asked, as 
Marston approached. 

















“Yes. Aren’t you?” 

Mr. Van Dorn nodded. 
do when I come here.” 

Mr. Burke was sitting back of them 
and he leaned forward. “I haven't 
had a chance to speak to you to-night, 
Mr. Marston. This has been a gay 
whirl. I’m unaccustomed to it, being 
fresh from the mining towns.” 

When Roy looked back, he saw 
Marcella coming down from the ve- 
randa with three young admirers, and 
they sat together in one of the outer 
groups of chairs. She cast a quick 
glance over the assemblage, and when 
her eyes rested on Roy, a moment 
passed before she turned away. He 
looked at her with apparent uncon- 
sciousness, for her gaze repelled a 
smile had he been willing to grant it. 

The orchestra began the familiar 
“Lucia,” and Amata stepped to the 
platform and sang the “Mad Scene” 
with surprising mastery and _ ease. 
Roy sat immovable; Mr. Van Dorn 
leaned forward, his eyes brilliant with 
love, pride and joy. Mr. Burke’s en- 
thusiasm was suddenly chilled when 
he cast a glance at Mr. Van Dorn, and 
he did not turn his gaze from him all 
the while Amata sang. He smiled re- 
vengefully as he thought how he 
would prove the superiority of his 
own charms to the millionaire. He 
felt a quick pleasure in the anticipa- 
tion of the combat. After the enthu- 
siastic applause, Amata sang a Nea- 
_ politan melody. 

As she disappeared, Mr. Van Dorn 
said to Roy: “Isn’t she a wonder!” He 
gave Marston a sharp glance. “You 
look thoughtful. Take care! You'll 
be falling in love with her!” 

“I’m afraid I have already fallen. 
I was just thinking it over.” 

Mr. Van Dorn grasped Roy’s hand, 
but he did not speak. 

Mr. Burke had overheard and was 
astounded at Marston’s confession. He 
gave the millionaire a quick look, and 
the unclouded joy on his face made 
the miner study him with puzzled 
curiosity. 

Elsie went across the lawn, and as 
she passed Mr. Van Dorn and Roy she 


“I atways 
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said: “I am going to ask Amata to 
sing again. What would you like to 
hear P?” 

“The Habanera from ‘Carmen,’” 
Mr. Burke suggested. 

“Yes. She does that splendidly,” 
Roy agreed, and with a nod, Elsie 
started off. 

Marcella had been watching Roy 
with increased annoyance all the while 
that she was coquetting with her 
young admirers, and she found it im- 
possible to sit still any longer. His 
quiet enjoyment was exasperating. 
She joined a group of young people 
near Mr. Burke. He turned as she ap- 
proached and quickly gave her his 
chair, but she refused it and sat a 
short distance from him. 

Radiant with pleasure over her suc- 
cess and the compliments Elsie had 
given her, Amata stepped again on the 
platform and was received with ap- 
plause. She sang in English, and the 
Carmen fire and coquetry radiated in 
her challenging gestures, as she acted 
out the words. Her glance fell on 
Roy many times and lingered. Both 
Marston and Mr. Van Dorn joined in 
the vigorous applause, and at the end 
of the aria, the elder man was sitting 
forward, his face aglow. 

Mr. Burke felt the same thrill as 
the first night he had heard her sing 
this aria, but feeling that Marcella’s 
eyes were on him, he applauded with 
half-hearted enthusiasm. He did not 
turn to her at once, knowing that his 
eyes would betray him. 

Compliments flew through the audi- 
ence. Mr. Van Dorn and Roy rose 
and started off in the direction that 
Elsie previously had gone in search 
of Amata. 

“Are you going to the stage door, 
Marston?” a young man laughingly 
called to him. 

“Yes. Won’t you come ?” 

The peeple sitting near began to 
ridicule them playfully, and they went 
off laughing, Mr. Van Dorn saying 
that he was the chaperon. Mr. Burke 
turned to Marcella and saw that her 
eyes were burning. She felt that she 
would suffocate if she sat there an- 
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other moment, and he: understood her 
torment. 

“Will you walk with me?” he asked. 

She did not answer, but rose, and 
when she slipped her hand through 
his arm, he felt that it was trembling. 
They silently walked down near the 
gate and across the front lawn to the 
rose garden at the farther edge, where 
he found a seat for her. When she 
looked up, she saw distress and sym- 
pathy in his eyes. She felt that she 
owed him some courtesy, but there 
was nothing that she wished to say. 
Looking down at her long train, she 
drew it in, and glanced at him. He 
sat down without a word, and did not 
take his eyes from a leaf he had 
broken from a rosebud. He was slowly 
twirling the slender stem. At first, 
Marcella was conscious only of the 
‘anger that her father and Roy had 
roused through their appreciation of 
Amata. She thought she never again 
would speak to Marston. Then she be- 
gan to reflect on Mr. Burke’s quick 
perception and understanding of her 
mood. She half turned to him and 
scrutinized his face with a new inter- 
est. He was still looking down at the 
leaf. She saw that his features were 
clear-cut. He had lost some of the 
roughness that she had detested at 
their first meeting, and she imagined 
that he was acquiring a polish, but 
whether or not he was becoming more 
of a gentleman, she knew he cared for 
her enough to understand that she 
needed his attention. He was not a 
man whom she ever could respect, be- 
cause he had worked for his fortune 
in too rough a way, but he was one 
upon whose services she could depend, 
and he seemed to have chivalrous in- 
stincts. 

The orchestra finished another se- 
lection, and Mr. Burke looked up. 

“Perhaps that was the last piece,” 


he said. “Had we better go back to 
the house ?” 
“Yes. Thank you.” 


They silently returned, but before 
they reached the gay throng, Marcella 
halted. 

“Thank you,” she said again, and 
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with an air of condescension extended 
her hand. 

He slowly raised it to his lips, and 
held it there a moment. There were 
tenderness and humility in the kiss. 
As she looked down on his stooping 
figure, a thrill shot through her. He 
did not look into her eyes, when he 
raised his head, and she thought it 
was because he dared not. As they. 
drew near the other guests, Elsie came 
up. 

“We are going to supper,” she said, 
and turning, glanced at Roy, who was 
drawing near. 

Mr. Burke understood her meaning 
and stepped aside. Marcella flashed 
Roy a disdainful glance, then turned 
to the miner. 

“Mr. Burke!” He quickly paused. 
“Will you take me to supper?” 

He looked from Roy to Marcella and 
stepped again to her side. They went 
slowly across the lawn in eloquent 
silence. 


XIII 


Marcella rose from the breakfast 
table the next morning and went out 
on the veranda. It had been a silent 
meal, for she, her mother and father, 
were annoyed. Some disagreeable 
words had passed between them ear- 
lier over Marcella’s actions the night 
before with Mr. Burke and the young 
gallants. Roy was lost forever, and 
her wounded vanity was the bitterest 
sting. She had a spiteful desire to 
have her engagement to some man 
announced before long, that Marston 
might understand that she did not care 
for him. She was struck with a sud- 
den realization that no man ever had 
tried to win her. Not even her father’s 
wealth and social position had been 
sufficient to attract. But why were not 
her beauty and brilliancy enough? 

Mrs. Van Dorn came on the veranda 
and took a chair a short distance 
away, sitting in thoughtful _ silence. 
Before long Mr. Van Dorn came out. 
He was carrying the morning paper, 
and sat down to read until his motor 
car would come. Suddenly Marcella 











went into the house. When Mr. Van 
Dorn went to the gate to meet his car, 
Marcella came along the broad path 
at the side of the lawn, riding her 
horse. She did not give her father a 
glance. As she. reached the gate, Mr. 
Burke came up on his horse, and 
pleasure lighted his eyes when he saw 
her. 

“Good morning!” he said. “You are 
prompt.” He raised his hat again 
when Mr. Van Dorn came through the 
gate. “Isn’t this a glorious morning? 
I wish you could join us.” 

Mr. Van Dorn forced a smile as he 
quickly stepped into his car. 

“T’m in a hurry to get to the city,” 
he said. 

Mr. Burke noticed that Marcella and 
her father did not exchange a glance, 
and he saw anger in the faces of both. 
Van Dorn would have liked to know 
when they made this appointment to 
ride together. He ordered his ma- 
chine to start. 

Marcella watched the car until it 
sped around the corner; then she said 
to Mr. Burke: “Let us go down to the 
Crystal Springs.” 

He nodded. “You were up so late 
that I feared you might oversleep 
and forget this pleasant ride you 
promised.” 

She looked him full in the face, and 
defiance was added to the gleam of 
anger that was still in her flushed 
face. 

“I did forget it,” she coldly said. 
“I was going out alone.” 

“It would be vanity for me to think 
that you would remember me when I 
am away,” he said, but there was a 
tinge of sorrow in his tone that gave 
her a pleasant thrill. “I dare not as- 
pire to your friendship.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because,” he faltered, “you are 
like a queen to me. I feel it a privi- 
lege to admire you from afar.” 

The anger faded from her eyes, and 
as she turned to him again, there was 
a smile on her delicate lips. 

“T didn’t know men learned such 
gallantry in mining towns,” she said. 
“They don’t. Only a woman—the 
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right woman—can awaken the best in 
a man, and it is the best that makes 
it possible for him to worship—a 
star.” 

She looked away, not knowing that 
he was shrewd enough to understand 
without a glance from her. 

“I’m sure Mr. La Farge must have 
coached you,” she said, after a mo- 
ment. 

He shook his head. “Can’t you be- 
lieve that it wasn’t necessary? Surely 
your many suitors must tell you of 
your charms in more eloquent words 
than I can use.” 

“Are you trying to make me vain?” 
She was flattered. 

“That would be a useless task.” 

“You are extraordinary!” 
laughed. 

He was pleased that her anger had 
passed, and thought that he could now 
refer to it with safety. “I wish you 
knew how sweet your smile it,” he 
said. “It would cheer the saddest 
heart. When we met, you seemed 
unhappy, and it pained me.” 

Her face darkened. “I don’t like to 
be criticised.” 

He bent his head in sympathetic 
approval, suspecting that she had been 
censured for devoting her time to him 
the night before. 

“No one has any right to annoy 
you,” he said. “Perhaps everything 
will be different and you will be hap- 
pier when that beggar girl goes away.” 

“T’m sure I shall. Who would have 
thought that such a creature could 
disturb me.” 

“Her coming has been unfortunate,” 
he said. “TI’ll try and see her at once 
and convince her that she must go.” 

They passed the walk leading to 
Amata’s hut, and her voice came to 
them in a joyful song. Marcella red- 
dened. Mr. Burke felt his heart 
quicken, then anger gripped him. No 
doubt it was Mr. Van Dorn’s admira- 
tion of Amata and his promises for 
her future happiness that had inspired 
her happy song. Marcella touched 
her horse with her gold-mounted 
whip, and the animal quickened his 
pace. She and Mr. Burke went a long 
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distance in silence. The miner was 
thinking of his life in Gold Hill. He 
had left the town before Mr. Van 
Dorn, and he wondered if anything 
had occurred after his own departure. 
He had a friend who was still living 
there, and he determined to write to 
this man to see what he could learn. 
The miner gave Marcella a critical 
glance, and was pleased with her at- 
tractive appearance in the tight fitting 
riding habit. Surely he never could 
find another girl like her, especially 
one whose father was a millionaire. 


She abruptly turned to him when 
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their horses were going at a slower 
pace. “I don’t want to think of that 
girl. Will you talk to me?” 

He looked her full in the eyes and 
held her glance. “I wish I could spend 
all my life in serving you.” 

She slowly turned away, and he 
watched her sharply to see the effect 
of his daring words. A proud smile 
stole to her lips, and she blushed. 
The brilliancy in her eyes, as she 
looked over the beautiful stretch of 
land before them, foretold his con- 
quest—at least he thought it did. 


(To be Continued.) 





WHEN THOU CALLEST ME 


Lord, when Thou callest me, may I die in the charge! 
Not summoned in the watchful, waiting camp 
Impatient lest the bugles do not blow; 
Nor called to Thee when searchlights wheel and lamp 
The fierce defense—not then; but may I go 
When in the forefront of direct assault. 


May I die in the charge! 


Lord, grant me this, the zeal to thrust me to the charge. 


Not trusting in blind faith that all is well, 
That others will regain for me the land 
I helped to lose; may I refuse to sell 
Mine honor for a coward’s rest, or stand © 
With those who say, “Not us, not ours the fault”— 
Though I die in the charge. 


Yes, though the fight be lost, may I die in the charge! 


I would not stoop to buy by broken life with fear, 
To creep, nerve-broken, from the whistling shriek 
Of shells and watch the battle from the rear. 
They do not know the fiercest joy, who seek 
Such peace. But where the battery bids me halt 
Let me die in the charge, 


Lord, when Thou callest me! 
Amen! 





LLEWELLYN PECK. 














Pupils Who Never Hear ‘Dont ™ 


By Mrs. Marshall Darrach 


so much like to go there!” ex- 

claimed Mme. Maria Montessori 

in an interview in Boston, follow- 
ing her address to over three thousand 
New England teachers at Tremont 
Temple. “I know about California 
very well by hearsay, for there are so 
many of my.country people in your 
sunny land that we hear much of it in 
Rome. I would like to talk to the 
teachers of that part of your country, 
which has, I understand, a climate 
very much like our own, and where the 
people have something of the same 
temperamental elasticity. It would not 
be difficult for them to understand 
what I mean when I say that the child 
should be developed in its own en- 
vironment, and not be dragged out in- 
to the strange atmosphere in which we 
live for its early intellectual expan- 
sion. But it is so very far from Bos- 
ton to California that I cannot go this 
time, but on my next visit to the 
United States I will surely travel that 
far. But you will convey my message 
to them there, will you not?” 

Mme. Montessori speaks Italian and 
French, but no English, and her ex- 
position of her educational system, 
which psychologists on both conti- 
nents have pronounced as the greatest 
pedagogical achievement of the age, 
are given in Italian and interpreted by 
one of her pupils, who translates her 
addresses paragraph by paragraph as 
she speaks. Without being able to 
understand a word one finds that her 
nobility of character and earnestness 
of purpose are perfectly translatable, 
just as the great peace message of 
Baroness von Suttner, without an in- 
terpreter, sinks deep into the hearts 


S's FRANCISCO! Ah, I would 


and souls of her English audiences, al- 
though every word she utters is for- 
eign to the ear. 

But as the people of the United 
States are eager for the details of 
Mme. Montessori’s educational meth- 
ods, the words of the tranSlator are 
closely followed, although it is the per- 
sonality of the great Italian Dottoressa 
that holds her hearers spell bound. 

She is a dark, plump, olive skinned 
woman, dressed in sombre black. She 
has a quiet, dignified manner, with 
the vivacity characteristic of her 
nation, conserved in a radiating smile 
—the kind that starts in a tiny, up- 
turned curve at the corner of her 
mouth, flashes over her face, lurks for 
a moment in the depths of her black 
eyes, and then is reflected in the coun- 
tenances of those to whom she _ is 
speaking. 

Mme. Montessori doesn’t give one 
the impression of an educator. The 
atmosphere she suggests is rather that 
of a wonderful physician who has dis- 
covered a cure for a great universal 
ill, and that in her psychological re- 
search she has unearthed the childhood 
of a race with which we are not yet 
familiar. 

The up to the moment pedagogue 
appears somewhat in the light of a 
scholastic chef engaged in the busi- 
ness of preparing and furnishing 
dainty and attractive educational vi- 
ands to tempt the jaded fancies of 
American children, and is fast replac- 
ing the two types of primary school 
teacher with which this country was 
so familiar a decade ago. 

One was the matronly, motherly 
specimen of womanhood, that seemed 
capable of gathering a whole wilder- 
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ness of unrelated children to her ex- 
pansive bosom and of coddling and 
coaxing them into acquiring the rudi- 
ments of an education in the guise of 
sugar coated pills. 

Then there was the rigid, straight- 
lined spinster who by the force of her 
personality prodded and nagged her 
pupils along to the educational goal, 
because of her own earnest, conscien- 
tious desire that she as well as they 
should do full duty by the common- 
wealth. 

As a result of the work of these 
three classes of teachers (there have 
been few men among them, as it never 
has been conceded that a man could 
teach a primary class successfully in 
a public school) we have been turning 
out boys and girls prepared for our 
- higher schools and colleges that very 
much resembles cocoons—with poor 
little weazened worms inside and mil- 
lions of yards of apparently service- 
able appearing facts wound tight 
around them. 

In the grammar grades, the high 
schools and universities, under the im- 
pression that what a pupil is taught 
is what educates him, the teachers con- 
tinue along the lines of the primary 
instructors, and the consequence is that 
the men and women in this country 
who have been regularly and syste- 
matically “educated” are so firmly 
bound around with the filaments of 
scholastic facts that it takes them the 
remainder of their lifetime to cut 
through this tough casing of knowl- 
edge. It is then so nearly time for 
them to die, that, like the poor silk 
worm, their contribution to progress 
simply consists in leaving progeny to 
suffer a like educational fate, before 
they pass on. 

One here incidentally recalls that 
the greatest men in our national his- 
tory have always been and still are, 
those who escaped the formalities of 
an early systemized education. 

Sporadic efforts are being made all 
over the country to remedy this evil, 
but most of the experiments are being 
worked out in the intermediate and 
high schools, rather than ‘in the pri- 
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mary departments, and little or noth- 
ing has been done to reach the child 
before it reaches what is nominally 
called “‘schoolage.” 

No, Mme. Montessori didn’t say 
quite all this. She is too diplomatic 
and too innately courteous, and be- 
sides, she has only just begun her 
study of our educational methods and 
institutions. But she is very em- 
phatic in her criticism of a system that 
develops the child from the outside, 
and her contention is that if he is al- 
lowed to grow mentally and spiritually 
according to the method she has de- 
vised, from the moment his psycho- 
logical life begins that there will be no 
need in the future for colleges and uni- 
versities such as we now know them. 

It would really seem that along this 
line America is again to receive the 
benefit of Italian genius. Our civili- 
zation is already indebted to Colum- 
bus, who sailed across the ocean and 
discovered this lands of ours, and to 
Marconi, who has made it possible for 
us to communicate with each other, 
wherever we may be on the surface of 
this same watery expanse, and now 
over it also from Italy has come the 
first woman pioneer of liberty and the 
gospel that she brings means “free- 
dom for our children.” 

In spite of the criticism of the rest 
of the world, Americans have been 
rather proud of the fact that they gave 
their children so much personal free- 
dom that individual development has 
been the natural and desired result. 
This theory is a perfectly sound and 
logical one, but the reason that it has 
not worked out to a satisfactory con- 
clusion, is that it has been license and 
not liberty that our children have been 
enjoying. That is what Mme. Mon- 
tessori suggests very definitely, when 
she expounds her theory of “liberty” 
as applied to a child. 

Auto-education is the basis of her 
system, and the main requisite is that 
the child must have perfect freedom 
up to the point of collective interest 
as an individual, within these confines, 
he should not be interfered with by an 
adult. 














An infant recognizes a ray of light 
when it is seven days old, and at that 
moment its psychological life begins. 
In the natural and normal course of its 
development it soon begins to put out 
its little hand to touch objects that it 
sees. Then the first adult interfer- 
ence begins, and all through its tod- 
dling, inquisitive infancy, and far into 
its youthful years of investigation it 
hears nothing but the command “don’t 
touch” whenever it impulsively at- 
tempts to add to its knowledge through 
its sense of feeling. 

Before the child is able to walk, it 
is introduced into an environment of 
such gigantic proportions that we can 
only conceive of its sensations by im- 
agining ourselves transported to a 
strange world where we would be 
obliged to dwell in an immense hall 
where it would be necessary for us to 
crawl up by our hands and knees, with 
peril to life and limb, in order to reach 
a couch and to scale a tall ladder to 
take our seats at a table. 

As soon as the child begins to evince 
an interest in the tools with which he 
sees his parents doing their work, and 
tries surreptitiously to peel a potato 
or to drive a nail, the fascinating im- 
plements are snatched from him, and 
he hears the order “run out of the kit- 
chen—that hammer will hurt your fin- 
gers.” 

He at once reasons that it doesn’t 
hurt his father’s fingers, and he sees 
him use it every day, so he is con- 
sumed with a desire to experiment 
with it, while his every effort is frus- 
trated by those who are guarding his 
welfare. The simple reason that he 
cannot handle the hammer with safety 
to himself, only because it is out of 
proportion with his tiny hand, is be- 
yond his power of comprehension, so 
he continues to struggle with the prob- 
lem of “why” he can’s use that ham- 
mer, in the face of the combined in- 
terference of all the adults in the 
household. 

To distract him, he is given an as- 
sortment of weird mechanical toys 
that sets his little brain in a whirl, and 
the plain, simple tools that he sees 
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every one about him using, that his 
fingers are aching to handle because 
he senses an understanding of their 
use, and which would give him a prac- 
tical means of development are care- 
fully withheld from him. 

This state of affairs, Mme. Montes- 
sori rectifies by placing the child in 
an environment of which he is master, 
where the furnishings are reduced, 
and where the tools are adapted to his 
individual uses. 

If a mother sees her baby sitting 
quietly for a very long time, appar- 
ently absorbed in some simple thing, 
she begins to worry, because, accord- 
ing to her idea, it isn’t “natural” for 
a child to be still for any length of 
time. So she picks him up and car- 
ries him off, and tries to amuse him, 
when his desire to remain and con- 
tinue his silent reveries, may be just 
as definite as any she has ever known. 

Her arbitrary power and brute 
strength are against him, so he is 
forced from what was doubtless a 
budding, healthful idea of immeasur- 
able value in his normal development. 

Then if he kicks and screams and 
scratches her face she is horrified at 
his exhibition of temper, traces it im- 
mediately as an inheritance from his 
paternal grandmother, and begins to 
formulate plans by which he shall im- 
mediately be taught politeness and 
good manners. 

The lack of comprehension on the 
part of adults to the rights of a child 
in this respect is appalling. 

If an artist were found sitting quiet- 
ly in the attitude of meditation, de- 
veloping an idea in the throes of an 
inspiration, and a blundering, well- 
meaning friend should rush in upon 
him, and seeing no results of any work 
on the canvas in front of him, inter- 
rupt him with an invitation to come 
out to luncheon and a flow of incon- 
sequential talk, we would consider him 
quite justified if he flared into an un- 
controllable rage at the stupidity of 
the person who had caused him to lose 
the continuity of thought that was 
slowly generating into an idea that was 
tangible. 

5 
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This irritation on the part of the ar- 
tist we call an attribute of genius, but 
the same thing in a child is termed 
naughtiness and constitutes the “re- 
bellion” that is universally agreed to 
be a characteristic of childhood. 

According to Mme. Montessori’s sys- 
tem just enough stimulus is given the 
child to awake his interest in what- 
ever is being undertaken, and then 
he is permitted to go on spontaneously 
without any interference. And in the 
tranquil peaceful atmosphere that this 
method creates, children from two and 
a half to five years of age work on 
hour after hour from eight o’clock in 
the morning until six in the evening. 
While thus occupied, they really ap- 
pear to be resting as definitely as 
when they are asleep, and the working 
part of their day would seem to be the 
time when they are romping and exer- 
cising in the gardens that form part of 
every Montessori school in Rome. 

Shown at the close of Mme. Montes- 
sori’s lectures are moving pictures of 
many of these groups of children, 
taking while “playing themselves into 
an education,” and almost without ex- 
ception the expression on their faces 
is one seen only occasionally of those 
of adults—that of happy meditation. 

It is really a matter of regret that 
the teachers and mothers of California 
are not to have the opportunity of 
hearing Mme. Montessori tell of the 
wonderful results of her study in her 
first “laboratory school” when her 
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“specimens” were forty-six children 
taken from the slums of Rome. When 
she goes back there after the trip to 
America, she hopes to open a larger 
experimental school, where she _ will 
have children of all nationalities who 
will be under her direct observation 
for ten years—coming to her at about 
the age of two years. 

The tangible result of her labor thus 
far has been that schools operating 
under the Montessori system are now 
found all over Europe, and in Italy 
they are all under municipal control. 
The method has been advocated in 
every European language, and has 
just been put into Oriental vernacular 
for publication in China and Japan. 

It was through the efforts of the 
faculty at Harvard University that her 
methcd was brought to the attention of 
educators in the United States, and the 
numerical strength of the New Eng- 
land Montessori Association that greet- 
ed her in Boston is eloquent testimony 
of the appeal it has made to teachers 
in the Atlantic culture belt. 

Already there are about seventy 
classes in the United States under the 
supervision of Mme. Montessori’s pu- 
pils, who studied with her in Rome, 
and the State of Rhode Island has just 
recognized the system officially by in- 
troducing it into its normal schools, af- 
ter accepting the report of one of its 
teachers sent to Italy by the State 
Board of Education to study its 
methods. 





IMPRISONMENT 


I would not mind the locks and bars, 
The prison walls that shut me in, 

If I but knew, above, the stars 
At night would cast their glimmer in. 


But oh, to know the walls were there, 
And that the stars no message sent 

To bid me courage have and bear— 
That were, indeed, imprisonment. 





CLIFFORD TREMBLY. 





























Uncle Sam's Forest Fire Fighters 


By Arthur L. Dahl 


HE disastrous forest fires which 
yearly devastate thousands of 
acres of tree and brush lands 
throughout the West, entailing 
losses running into the millions of dol- 
lars, has caused Uncle Sam to lie 
awake nights in an endeavor to de- 
vise means to elimimate this enormous 
waste of our natural resources. He is 
succeeding, too, for boas year finds 
the areas burned ovegtof smaller ex- 
tent, and the financial loss greatly re- 
duced. 
Forest fires affect not only the lum- 
bermen or timber owners, but they af- 
fect almost every industry in the vicin- 


Total destruction of forest by fire after cutting. 
South Fork, Cache County, Utah. 




































Head of Beaver Creek, 


ity in which they occur. In many in- 
stances a fire which devastated the 
timbered mountain slopes has resulted 
in such a shortage of the water supply 
of adjacent valleys as to bring irre- 
parable loss to the settlers below. 
Nature intends that the snows and 
rains that fall so copiously during the 
winter months shall be saved and 
stored by the forest and brush cover- 
ing on the mountain sides, and when 
this is burned away, the water runs 
off rapidly instead of slowly perco- 
lating through the litter of leaves and 
debris produced by the vegetable 
growth. 


























The government years 
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ago recognized the urgent 
need for protecting the 
mountain slopes from fire, 
and with this end in view 
withdrew practically all 
important watersheds and 
included them within the 
National Forests. The for- 
est rangers, whose duty it 
is to guard the mountains 
against fire, are chosen for 
their fitness for the work 
required of them. 

Each ranger has a cer- 
tain area under his juris- 
diction, which is called his 
“district,” and within that 
province he is held respon- 
sible for existing condi- 
tions. The extent of that 
district is determined by 
the character of the coun- 
try, its roughness, accessi- 
bility and population. 

On the California for- 
ests the ranger’s year is 
divided into two periods: 
one, the dry season, ex- 
tending from the time the 
rains cease until they be- 
gin again, during which 
period his entire time is 
devoted to patrol work and 
the wet, or winter season, 
when his efforts are _pri- 
marily devoted to trail and 
firebreak construction. Of 
course, on forests where conditions 
are different, the duties of the rangers 
vary according to the local require- 
ments, some rangers giving all of their 
time to grazing matters, and others to 
timber sale work. 

As a general rule, most of the 
rangers live back in the mountains, or 
if they have what is called a “front 
district,” they make their headquar- 
ters at the mouth of some canyon or 
upon some elevated point where they 
can command a good view of the sur- 
rounding country. It is the policy of 
the government, wherever the condi- 
tions will permit, to give each ranger 
a government cabin to live in, and if 











Forest officers climbing to. Lookout 
Point to determine the location of a 
fire. Coconino National Forest, Ariz. 


possible, a small patch of land for 
a garden and pasture for his horse. 
During the dry season the great 
danger from fires necessitates the 
rangers devoting their entire time to 
patrol work. Over the rough, chapar- 
ral or timber covered mountains, trails 
are laid out, winding through the can- 
yons and over mountain ridges, and 
along these trails the ranger patrols, 
always on the lookout for fires. While 
thus patrolling, the ranger keeps in 
touch with affairs around him, and is 
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Constructing a government trail for quick service in case of threatening fires 


always alert to discover any violations 
of the law. In addition to his author- 
ity as a forest ranger, which enables 


him to make arrests for violations of © 


Federal laws, he holds an appoint- 
ment from the State as a Fire Warden 
which authorizes him to make arrests 
for violations of the State fire laws, 
and also to regulate the use of fire by 
settlers in clearing their lands or burn- 
ing refuse of any kind. Before doing 
this burning, the settler must secure 
a permit from a Fire Warden, and 
the warden may require whatever pre- 
cautions he deems necessary, such as 
clearing a space around the fire, pil- 
ing the brush, etc. In this way he is 
also acquainted with the time of 
burning, and can be present if he de- 
sires. 
appointments as State Fish and Game 
Wardens, which give them the right to 
make arrests for violation of the State 
game laws. 

To make the mountains accessible, 
a network of trails is laid out, leading 
up all prominent canyons and follow- 


Many of the rangers also hold . 


ing important ridges, so that it is pos- 
sible to rush a force of fire fighters to 
the most remote part of the forest in 
the shortest possible time. Without 
these trails valuable time and effort 
would have to be spent by the men in 
forcing their way through the heavy 
undergrowth, and by the time the fire 
was reached they would probably be 
exhausted by their exertions. 

In order to have easily available the 
heavy tools needed in fighting fires, 
large chests have been constructed at 
suitable points in the mountains, with- 
in which are stored a full equipment 
of tools, canteens, food and  every- 
thing needed to supply a crew of men 
hastily summoned to some remote part 
of the mountains. A uniform lock is 
placed on each chest, and every ranger 
and the settlers living near the tool 
chests are furnished with keys. 

To keep the entire force within 
touch of one another, each ranger is 
connected by telephone with his col- 
Jeagues. and with the Supervisor’s of- 
fice, and where there are no commer- 

















cial lines available for this purpose, 
the Forest Service installs its own 
lines. Portable instruments are fur- 


nished which may be attached to the: 


wires at any point without requiring 
the ranger to seek the nearest ’phone, 
so that in case of fire he can instantly 
call for assistance at any point on the 
line. The Forest Service also has 
made especially for it a very fine in- 
sulated wire. Each of the rangers 
carry a spool of this wire, and by con- 
necting one end to a telephone line, 
he can penetrate the wildest woods 
and yet remain in communication with 
the outside world by reason of his 
portable telephone. 

In many portions of the mountains, 
the topography is such that should a 
fire start at the foot of some slope, or 
at the mouth of some canyon, the 
flames would sweep upward, being 
forced onward by the draught which 
they create, causing great destruction 
before the fire could be controlled. At 
such points, extensive firebreaks are 
built, which offer an effective check 
to the flames and afford a vantage 
point from which to carry on the fight. 
These firebreaks are usualy 50 to 75 
feet wide, and are made by cutting 
and grubbing out all brush and vege- 
tation, leaving the ground barren and 
incapable of supporting a fire. When 
the onrushing flames reach this barren 
strip, they must necessarily burn 
themselves out for want of additional 
fuel. Once constructed, these brakes 
are kept entirely clean of all forms 
of vegetation. 

On -many of the National Forests, 
watch towers are erected on the higher 
peaks, and a ranger is constantly sta- 
tioned there. He is furnished with 
powerful glasses, and various scien- 
tific instruments which enable him to 
ascertain accurately the location and 
distance of any fires he may discover. 
By telephoning to the ranger in the 
vicinity of the fire, much valuable 
time is therefore saved. 

When a fire is discovered, the near- 
est ranger presses into service as 
many men as are available, and starts 
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for the scene of the conflagration. Be- 
fore going, however, he notifies the 
Forest Supervisor and the neighbor- 
ing rangers. The men equip them- 
selves with tools at the nearest tool 
chest, and under the ranger’s direction 
the fight is commenced. If the fire 
threatens to be a large one, messen- 
gers are sent out to secure more help 
and additional rangers are notified. 
There are several methods of fight- 
ing brush fires, each depending largely 
upon the conditions met with. Some- 
times wet sacks or blankets are used 
to smother grass fires, but this method 
is not always practicable, owing to the 
scarcity of water or the: height of the 
brush. Again, loose earth is scattered 
over the fire, while in other cases, 
“back firing” is resorted to. This con- 
sists of starting another fire at such 
a point that it will burn in the direc- 
tion of the approaching fire and thus 
consume the inflammable material in 
its wake. This method, while usually 
effective, is extremely dangerous, be- 
cause unless sufficient help is avail- 
able, it might get beyond control and 
escape in all directions, thus adding 
to the fire zone. 
Experience has taught that where a 
cleared space is made in the front of 
a forest fire the fight can be waged 
more successfully, and hence where 
fires occur on chaparral covered hills, 
an effort is usually made to clear an 
open space through the brush by cut- 
ting and grubbing away the vegeta- 
tion. When the flames reach this 
cleared space they are denied further 
fuel and are easily extinguished. 
While the life of a forest ranger is 
in many ways a hard one, the govern- 
ment is constantly endeavoring to im- 
prove the conditions under which the 
men work. If a man likes the life 
and takes an interest in his work, 
there are many advantages to offset 
the disagreeable features. The com- 
pensation is sufficient to maintain a 
family comfortably, and the ranger 
has the satisfaction of knowing that 
his work is for the good of the general 
public. 
































1. Going to the sun. 2. A stop onthe road. 3. St. Mark’s. 




















A Stage Coach Trip Through Glacier 


National 


Park 


By Hilda €. St. George 


E WERE waiting for the 

WV stage at St. Mary’s to take 
us farther into the fresh, un- 

spoiled region of our great 

new National Park. Even St. Mary’s, 
but twenty-four miles from Glacier 
Park station, the eastern entrance to 
the park, had taken on an air of re- 
moteness and the indefinable tang of 
the forest pervaded the camp. From 
the rough log cabin that served as a 
mess hall, issued a thin curl of pun- 
gent wood smoke, suggestive of crisp 
bacon and black soffee. Three or 
four tanned guides, with feet crossed, 
leaned their shoulders lazily against 
the logs of the cabin. Their blue 
shirts, sheepwool ‘‘chaps” and rakish 
neck handkerchiefs, made them an at- 
tractive group. A government forest 
ranger, in khaki and leggins, alert, 
keen-eyed, with the indelible stamp 
of the forest upon him, strolled from 
group to group, joking in the open- 
hearted spirit of the woods. The con- 
tagious merriment of a party of “hik- 
ers” over the informality of their 
“‘wash-up” at the tin basin set on a 
bench against the wall, set us all to 
laughing with them—so easy is the 
comradeship of the far places estab- 
lished. Out in front of the camp, 
half a dozen men and women tourists 
were casting shyly satisfied glances at 
their newly acquired cowboy togs of 
exaggerated style and color, while 
they moved about among their horses, 
tethered and packed, ready for the 
trail. Above all came the conscious- 
ness of the fragrant odor of moist, 
trampled earth and pine needles, and 
the soft lapping of the long green lake 
that stretched away confidingly at the 





foot of a chain of mighty cliffs, nearly 
ten thousand feet high, to the Angel 
of St. Mary’s at its head. The very 
names of these lofty mountains, “Red 
Eagle,” “Little Chief,” ‘“Citadel,” 
“Goat,” “Going to the Sun,” threw a 
charm and romance over the spot. 

The lazy atmosphere of the place 
was soon set in motion by the breezy 
appearance of the stage, whose four 
heaving horses swung around the nar- 
row bend and drew up at a crazy 
angle before the camp. Then came 
ten minutes of hustling activity; 
straggling passengers were gathered 
together; baggage tucked away and 
provisions for the camp at “Many 
Glacier” stowed in the rear with spe- 
cial solitude. In the good humored, 
jostling for places on the clumsy 
barge one portly woman, with a mis- 
taken theory of comfort, scrambled 
over the wheel to get a back seat, 
quite unconscious of the amusement 
of the bystanders. A fidgetty: little 
man, seeking safety before scenery, 
slid into the middle seat, while the 
rest of us all tried to pile into the 
front seat where we wouldn’t miss 
anything. Finally the driver, “Long 
Pete,” sorted us out by announcing to 
the polite but perplexed agent, in a 
voice that echoed through the moun- 
tains: 

“Now, Charlie, I reckon I'll take 
them two ladies up in the front seat 
with me.” 

As his stringy whip was pointed un- 
questionably at my companion and 
me, we clambered up without more 
ado. In the course of the morning 
we learned that this enviable election 
to favor was due to our guide of the 
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previous day, who, after taking us to 
“Two Medicine Lake,” had passed us 
on among the guides as “good sports,” 
who would sit tight in ticklish places 
and neither grab the reins nor clutch 
the driver about the neck. This rec- 
ommendation set us up mightily, and 
we assured “Pete” that under no cir- 






































Along a lake shore. 
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cumstances could we be guilty of such 
tenderfoot conduct. Nevertheless, 
many times we had to call it to mind 
to keep us steady on that breakneck 
drive. Just as we were all in and ac- 
counted for, and Long Pete was about 
to take his foot off the brake, the 
timid little man who had been scan- 
ning a cloud, felt impelled 
to get down to go in search 
of a “slicker.” The others 
followed his example, so 
that the storekeeper was 
dragged back from the 
lake where he was casting 
a quiet line, the company 
store - opened, and an 
overhauling of stock was 
made; “slickers”’ of vary- 
ing tones of yellow were 
pulled down from dusty 
shelves and raked out of 
boxes. 

But at last we. were 
ready. The long rings of 
the whip cord cracked over 
the horses’ ears. “Billy!” 
rang the sharp command 
of the driver, like a rifle 
crack, and the big leaders 
lunged forward, setting the 
pace for the rest. Leav- 
ing the wagon trail, we 
swung into a half clearing 
where Pete let out the 
horses “to get acquaint- 
ed,” he explained. For 
that thirty-six mile trip, 
over the roughest moun- 
tain road conceivable, was 
to be made with two 
young wheel horses not 











yet broken to the harness. It was a 
moment of suspense, therefore, as we 
watched to see how they were going 
to behave. Nothing happened, to be 
sure, yet to relieve our qualms, Long 
Pete pulled up at the corral farther 
on and hitched Old Lucy, a bony but 
reliable gray mare, to the rear seat, 
and for the rest of the way “Lucy” 
became a haven for our shaken 
thoughts, a hope of salvation in mo- 
mentary peril. And thus, with Old 
Lucy trailing at half mast behind us, 
we settled down into a steady pace 
across the Blackfeet Indian Reserva- 
tion. 

From time to time we lurched past 
a grim-faced Indian driving a rick- 
ety wagon to the “station.” Three or 
four of his women folks, dressed in 
holiday gear, sat sullenly on the bot- 
tom of the springless cart, their cerise 
aprons, red calico gowns and orange 
and purple striped shawls making a 
brilliant spot of color. Invariably, 
even when still afar off, these Indians 
would leave the road, drive down into 
a gully, up a bank or off into the 
woods, anywhere at all so long as the 
whole road was left to us. For some 
reason, they seemed to have a con- 
stant terror of being run down by 
white men. Along the way we saw, 
here and there, the bleached skulls of 
many ancient buffaloes, but the drear- 
iness of the scattered bones was dis- 
pelled by the activity of thousands of 
busy little gophers riddling the ground 
everywhere. The tiny creatures, 
alarmed by the rumble of our wheels, 
would pause in their tireless task of 
pushing forth earth with their flat lit- 
tle noses, pop their heads out of their 
holes and with a terrified flick of their 
whiskers, disappear within the miles 
of secret tunnels that honeycomb the 
earth, yet they were so much the 
color of the earth themselves, that 
they might have worked on without 
much fear of detection. As we 
climbed upward, our way became an 
unspeakable joy, with its wealth of 
brilliant flowers, for each successive 
level in the ascent was carpeted with 
great patches of flowers, of a single 
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color and variety. Now, as far as we 
could see, stretched quantities of wav- 
ing white blooms. Higher up, these 
gave place to a riot of yellow, and 
again, in turn, to blue and violet— 
mountain clover, wild hollyhocks, In- 
dian pinks, hair bells and dozens of 
varieties that we had never seen be- 
fore, kept us constantly exclaiming 
over the beauty of these high moun- 
tain blossoms. 

But our joy in these delights was 
divided, for the road grew rougher as 
we went on. The top-heavy stage 
pitched from side to side as we 
plowed into ruts up to the hubs, or 
cantered perilously along side hills, 
over boulders and stumps. Our mus- 
cles grew strained and stiff in an un- 
availing effort to stick to the seat, 
for on our high front perch we had no 
visible means of support, neither side, 
back nor front. Nothing but the 
driver’s iron foot rod kept us off the 
lathered backs of “Squaw” and 
“Buck,” the steaming wheelers, whom 
Long Pete, with voice and heel, con- 
stantly and cheerfully admonished to 
“git along.” Even the rail failed us 
in one unusually precarious position, 
where, to keep up from toppling 
down the mountain side, the horses 
were reigned back so vigorously that 
they must have literally sat back upon 
our protruding toes, had we not pulled 
up our feet and planted them firmly 
upon their backs and pushed with all 
our might. These sudden downward 
plunges were invariably prefaced by 
Long Pete’s good-humored query, 
“Everybody happy?” as he topped the 
crest, then grinding down his brakes, 
away we careened, swaying and lurch- 
ing in a manner calculated to dispel 
every shred of happiness from all of 
us. At the bottom we breathed in 
common again, and wondered how 
many more times we were destined 
to be spared. We felt less shame for 
our fear, though, since even Pete, 
sturdy mountain driver, was startled 
into forgetting his bantering question 
when we came upon Swift Current 
River We had heard the roar of the 
water for some time back, yet had 
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hoped for an easy crossing, but we 
found that the ford here was ap- 
proached by a steep bank that ended 
abruptly, making a deep hole at the 
very edge of the stream. Our heavy 
load pushed us down the bank, and 
the two colts, who had never been 
through the ford before, plunged into 
the hole all unexpectedly, and in 
their fright, slipped and sat down, 
getting their forefeet tangled with the 
chain of the tongue, while the stage 
bumped forward upon them. The 
jolt came near pitching us all into the 
water, and Long Pete looked grave, 
but the leaders, old and steady at the 
work, soon pulled the colts out of the 
hole and headed diagonally upstream. 
The water boiled and foamed about 
our wheels, and threatened at every 
misstep of the horses to carry us 
down stream, but Pete was serene 
again. 

“Anybody in this outfit that’s 
scared can climb out and _ ride 
Old Lucy,” he shouted back over his 
shoulder. This alternative, while con- 
soling, was beyond our reach, as Lucy 
at that moment was _ floundering 
through the hole, her leading rope 
taut, but we finally succeeded in mak- 
ing a landing with everybody in and 
for a mile or two we followed the 
course of the Swift Current, where 
the spring freshets had 
leaving the bed dry, bowling over 
rocks and stones till we were fairly 
seasick and glad enough to get out 
and toil up the long, steep ascent, 
which the four straining horses were 
scarcely able to make, unloaded. 

It was now nearly noon, but a 
glimpse of the Halfway House was 
visible across the valley. Long Pete, 
by way of encouragement, assured us: 

“The half-breed Injun that runs the 
shack over there sighted us two hours 
ago. I reckon he knows by now to a 
dot how many potatoes to put into the 
kettle, and how much appetite we 
carry. You won’t have to wait for 
your dinner, you bet!” 

And sure enough, a_ substantial 
meal was ready for us. Notwithstand- 
ing the remoteness of the place, it 
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was a meal such as might have been 
served on the farm back East. In- 
deed, our limited idea of Indian 
thrift took a decided turn for the bet- 
ter as we watched the delight of the 
Indian woman in exhibiting her clean 
roomy house, her new steel range, 
and other kitchen appliances. 

After dinner, some of our compan- 
ions gracelessly desecrated the still- 
ness by winding up “The Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine,” on a_ phonograph 
that had been toted across the moun- 
tains fromthe nearest flag station, 
forty miles distant. Escaping from 
this too painful evidence of civiliza- 
tion, or rather, barbarity, we prowled 
about the sheds where the horses were 
being fed, and the stage jacked up. 
Here we listened to tales of big game 
trapped by the Indian sons of the 
house. And our eyes fairly popped 
at the sight of the drying skin of a 
huge black bear captured near the 
house the winter before. The wild- 
ness and vastness of the place grew 
upon us, and we followed the sweep- 
ing gesture of our host across miles 
of sloping brush land, and listened to 
his indifferent account of his wide 
possessions. 

“We have many herds of cattle out 
there we ain’t seen since brandin’ 
time. You don’t see any, no? They 
keep to the bushes mostly, now; when 
winter sets in the blizzards drive ’em 
down. No, ma’am, we don’t never 
count how many—hundreds, thou- 
sands, maybe.” 

I thought of our three cows in the 
spring lot in “York” State, and went 
back to the house with the feeling 
that it sure is big “out West.” 

By this time Old Lucy had been 
put in, in place of one of the colts, 
and so off we whirled amid the hearty 
goodbyes of the Indian family that 
had gatnered to speed us on our: way. 
The road was bad in many places. 
The wagon sank deep into mud holes, 
although an attempt had been made 
to fill in the worst spots with branches 
and rocks. A few improvised cordu- 
roy bridges appeared, so far gone that 
the logs crumbled beneath the wheels 











and the horses had to step over great 
holes. In such places the real “horse 
sense” of our animals was in con- 
stant evidence. They seemed _ to 
know just how to get over the danger- 
ous points with the least risk, and 
without hesitation plunged into seem- 
ingly impossible places. The steady 
nerve of our driver, too, and his 
quickness and skill, won our admira- 
tion. Yet in a moment of confidence 
he remarked in a hoarse undertone: 

“Gee, ladies, there’s times, early in 
the season before the roads settle, 
when I feel sort of shaky in the knees 
about getting this old outfit through, 
but I dassent show a white feather 
because the passengers would be 
scared to death.” 

Coming on top of this confession, it 
was an added joy to my adventurous 
companion when Pete thrust the reins 
into her hand with the gruff remark: 

“Sure, try ’em.” 

She gasped a little, yet followed his 
instructions in arranging the lines of 
leaders and wheelers between the 
proper fingers. Then Long Pete, with 
wary eye upon the road ahead, yet 
with a gallant attitude of assured con- 
fidence in my friend’s ability stretched 
his cramped hand, filled his pipe, and 
gave himself up to tales of big slides, 
freshets, forest fires, but most inter- 
esting of all, to tales of the winter 
frolics of these sturdy mountaineers, 
who, cut off from the distant world 
during the long winter months, gather 
from the camps and settlements to 
race their eager horses on the frozen 
lakes, or to dance the night through 
on the rough floor of a log shack. 
Something of the simple, hearty en- 
poyment of an earlier date clung to 
these merry-makings of the moun- 
tains. 
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Now and then Pete encouraged my 
friend with a nod of approval, or a 
hearty “Good,” so the glow of 
achievement shone in her face as she 
guided the horses through a ford and 
urged them up a precipitous bank, 
while the other passengers, green with 
envy or fright, as their natures 
prompted, watched breathlessly and 
sat a little forward in their seats, 
ready to leave hastily of their own 
free will if the occasion demanded. 

During the day the fitfulness of 
the rain in the mountains explained 
why the little man and the others had 
fussed so much over “slickers” at the 
start. Several times we looked across 
the valley and saw the rain pouring 
down. On reaching the spot we found 
heavy mud and other evidences of the 
sterm, but the rain had passed and 
the sun was shining. Once we looked 
back to see a curtain of rain dropping 
over the point we had just left in sun- 
shine. In this way we played tag 
with the showers all day. 

It was at one of these fitful mo- 
ments when the rain had ceased and 
the low sun was glinting through the 
scattering mist, that we came upon 
Lake McDermott, a spot so beautiful 
that even exclamations failed us. The 
lake lay a cold blue in the gathering 
dusk. At one end a foaming cataract 
surged over a steep ledge and fell 
noisily into the rocky basin. On the 
opposite shore rose Mt. Grinnell, 
dark, massive in outline, with its lofty 
peak encircled by a broad band of 
mist. Farther off, a snow cap caught 
the sun and dazzled forth above a 
dull.sea of clouds. Above us clung 
the gray, storm-swept trees of the one- 
time forest, while in and out among 
them perched the little log cabins of 
Ma-v Glacier Camp. 
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The thrilling Roman chariot races, a feature of the Tournament of Roses, 
Pasadena, Southern California. 








CALIFORNIA FESTIVALS 


By Clara Hunt Smallwood 


California from her festivals as it 

is to imagine a beautiful flower 

without fragrance. From Shasta to 
the -Mexican border, the cities, towns 
and counties make of these holidays 
a round-up of all that is pleasing to 
the senses aside from the exhibits, 
those things valuable as products 
which we look upon more or less seri- 
ously and interestedly as the results 
of our labors. Everywhere in the 


| IS AS DIFFICULT to separate 


United States faigs are held at cer- 
tain seasons, but the word has such 





a plain commercial sound compara- 
tively, and fairs are generally so very 
much alike, we find them enough dif- 
ferent in California to put them all 
down as festivals. With its ardent 
spirit of progress and enterprise, there 
is a festive air about the whole of the 
Golden State; eternal sunshine, flow- 
ers in profusion, an ever present abun- 
dance of sweet and luscious fruits, 
wonderful variety of scenery—all 
make of nature herself a continuous 
fete. The fiestas of the early Span- 
ish settlers in California were typical 




















of that pleasure loving people, and 
this environment, New Spain, as they 
loved to call it, but added to the natu- 
ral gaiety. The fiestas. caused the 
smiling, dreamily romantic folk to 
break into the abandon of laughter. 
Much of that old-time fiesta spirit re- 
mains; may it never entirely depart. 
Not more than fifteen years ago 
most of the California festivals were 
still called fiestas. Picturesque in- 
deed, were the ones held in the larger 
towns. Then the remaining Spanish 
Americans took active part in the 
celebrations; Eastern invasion gradu- 
ally put this aside, or more correctly, 
the Spanish-Americans_ gracefully 





San Diego, in holiday attire. A former Mayor of the city driving the 
team of a Roman chariot in the parade. 








bowed themselves into the ranks of 
the spectators. A delicious flavor of 
La Fiesta remains, and that, blended: 
with the glorious spirit of America, 
brings forth festivals unequaled in 
splendor, in features, in exhibits, and 
in means for clean enjoyment. 

One occasion well remembered was 
La Fiesta de San Bernardino of about 
twenty-three years ago. The fiesta 
colors, red, yellow and green, fes- 
tooned that old town, and the merry- 
making lasted one week. The parade, 
a parade must always be the opening 
feature, was a marvel of dash and 
color from the Santa Fe depot along 
the main street to Chinatown. There 
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Night illumination of Union Ferry Depot, San Francisco, Portola Fete. 
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were prancing steeds bearing the most 
graceful riders the world has ever 
known, rich in their carved leather 
and silver trappings. The purest 
blood of Castile, and this, mingled 
with that of the natives of America, 
made up a large portion of the parade. 
The carriages (no autos then) were 
laden with blossoms, even the har- 
nesses were obscured by them. Here 
came a dainty little affair drawn by 
white ponies, blonde ladies dressed in 
white rode in this sweet-pea creation. 
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came from desert and mountain and 
valley to take their place in the 
parade. A white-haired chief led 
them, sitting his horse like the great 
and venerable gentleman he was. A 
nervous buckskin foamed and fretted 
at the unaccustomed sights, and the 
music, whilst his young rider sat upon 
his bare back seemingly a part of him, 
indifferently enjoying the same unac- 
customed things. After the horsemen 
came wagons, in which whole families 
rode, each family representing a bolt 





Queen Conchita and Balboa descending from the throne on the royal 
barge to review the parade. 


Now a tally-ho covered with the wild 
sunflowers—twelve Spanish beauties 
carrying yellow parasols, rode aloft, 
the black of their luxuriant hair cor- 
responding to the dark centers in the 
flowers. Now a load of school child- 
ren singing. Now the bull-fighters up 
from Mexico for the occasion, each 
wearing his color in silk and velvet 
lavishly spangled. Then the Indians. 
In these days the railroad gave the 
Indians free transportation and they 





of calico vieing in brightness of color 
with the flowers and silks and velvets 
farther up in the parade. The bull- 
fight was the main feature of the 
week. It took place in the afternoon 
of the second day, and was a ‘new 
“sport” to most of us, highly exciting, 
too, in spite of the fact that the Hu- 
mane Society allowed no torturing or 
killing in the arena. The grand balls, 
the street masquerades at night with 
the fun of confetti throwing, all came 
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in due turn. The last day was de- 
voted to races and roping contests, the 
grand finale being the feast, the bar- 
becue, quite Spanish in flavor, also, 
with its abundance of chile sauce. 
La Fiesta de Los Angeles and de 
San Francisco often had a Chinese 
section in their parades; in fact, do 
yet occasionally. Then the long, glit- 
tering, yellow dragon winds its hide- 
ously beautiful length down the street 
borne on the heads of a line of China- 
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large enough and strong enough for 
the birds of the air to build among. 
In contrast to La Fiesta de San 
Bernardino is the National Orange 
Show and Festival of the Orange held 
in San Bernardino each year in mid- 
winter. San Bernardino is now an up- 
to-date city, and its location is ad- 
mirably adapted to this annual affair. 
Two mammoth tents house the exhib- 
its; in one are the citrus fruits, the 
other is devoted to the industrial por- 
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Balboa sighting the city of San Francisco from the Golden Gate, pre- 
liminary to his landing and directing the Portola Fete, marking the anniver- 
sary of the discovery of San Francisco Bay. 


men. One very memorable “float” 
seen long ago at a Fiesta de Los An- 
geles was made up of wild mustard 
blossoms. These airy canary-yellow 
flowers were no doubt descendents of 
the same mustard blossoms through 
which Ramona made her way to meet 
Father Salviederra and among which 
she knelt to receive the good father’s 
blessing, the stalks of which were 


tion, in which is shown every known 
device used in connection with the 
culture and marketing of citrus fruits 
from the time the tree is planted until 
its maturity and the fruit is picked, 
packed and shipped. Not of Califor- 
nia alone is the Orange Show—it is 
national, as its name implies. No pro- 
fits accrue to any one, and it is 
financed by public-spirited citizens of 
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this, the Gate City of California. Its 
object is for the promotion of the 
Citrus Fruit Industry in the United 
States wherever it is possible. The 
fourth most successful show just past 
exceeded all former events, both in 
display and aroused interest from the 
public. When these festivals were 
first begun, ten thousand dollars were 
subscribed in less than thirty minutes. 
This ready money is the principal 
thing which makes so hugely success- 
ful all California festivals. 
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to refresh yourself at a well, the curb 
of which is of oranges, or look upon 
this old world itself way above you all 
made familiar—land, sea, lakes, and 
rivers—by the arrangement of the 
fruits of the golden tints. 

Nowhere has the New Year a hear- 
tier welcome than is given it at Pasa- 
dena. The 1914 Pasadena _tourna- 
ment of Roses was the twenty-fifth 
annual event of the kind, and needless 
to say “the last is always the best.” 
Good-fellowship is the reigning spirit, 

















A section of the floats depicting the evolution of ships of all nations, 


from the galleys of the Greeks to the battleship Oregon; 


night parade, 


Portola fete, San Francisco. 


One must see to fully appreciate 
the beauty of a display of citrus 
fruits. Time or pains are not spared 
to arrange the shining golden oranges, 
the great pale yellow grape fruit, the 
small, almost flame-colored tanger- 
ines, and the bright yellow lemons in 
the most pleasing forms. One may see 
houses, pergolas, wind mills, old Mis- 
sion bells in their towers, Ferris 


wheels and locomotives, all fashioned 
with the citrus fruits. 


You may stop 


and a more brilliantly spectacular 
scene cannot be imagined than the 
wealth of flowers used in these floral 
pageants. Every one takes an active 
interest in the display of “the sweet- 
est things God ever made and forgot 
to put a soul into.” Every one from 
the kiddies to the old men and wo- 
men. Great throngs assemble, and 
fair women, exquisite blossoms, har- 
monious music and fine horses, com- 
bine to make this a world renowned 














pageant. For the Tournament of 


Roses, as is usual with California 
flower festivals, a king and queen are 
chosen. Their equipage is often a 
dainty thing seemingly straight from 
Fairyland. ‘“Commercialism never 
has been permitted to enter our floral 
parade,” the president tells us. Money 
and enterprise as ever make this fes- 
tival possible, but what a failure it 
would be at heart if it were not for 
the co-operation of every loyal citi- 
zen! As the long, gorgeous pageant 
comes down the street, we may see 
great baskets of flowers, baskets cov- 
ered with daisies, roses or carnations. 
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velvet. Nothing on this earth can ex- 
cel the Tournament of Roses for a 
display of beautiful flowers. No place 
on earth has such an abundance or 
variety to display. In the afternoon of 
New Year’s Day the Roman chariot 
races are held. The thoroughbreds 
are driven four abreast, twice around 
the half mile course, and the thou- 
sands at stake make the race exceed- 
ingly interesting. 

At the heart of California, Sacra- 
mento, the State Capital, is held the 
annual State fair. Here is exhibited 
all the countless things of which Cali- 
fornia is so justly proud. We will go 

















A group of pages, heading the parade, Portola Fete. 


Pure white lilies may cover a swan’s 
shape, or orchids and ferns may fes- 
toon a huge moving bower. A great 
red boat may float past, made bril- 
liant by masses of the Christmas 
flower, the poinsettia. Then a coach 
and four may come by, built in the 
shape of a huge butterfly, all pink and 
green, and drawn by lovely gray 
horses.. Scattering perfume along its 
entire way may be a violet vase, the 
float upon which it rests, the vase, all 
of violets. In the vase, among all the 
sweetness, perhaps, we may see beau- 
tiful white haired dames, all in violet 


back a quarter of a century to the 
first State fair we ever attended. 
There were the same kinds of fruits 
with the exception of dates, but not 
in the quantities or perfection or vari- 
ety exhibited now. What attracted us 
most then was the relics from the old 
Missions and the Indian relics, also 
the gorgeous attire in which the 
wealthy Spaniards used to deck them- 
selves. In the room adjoining these 
things were the heirlooms which the 
“American” settlers had brought from 
“back East.” Pewter plates, brass 
candlesticks, spinning wheels, patch- 
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work and big blue and white wool 
counterpanes. The State Agricultural 
Society report the last fair to have 
been the largest and most successful 
in the history. Quite naturally this 
is so. No cther State is growing so 
rapidly, and no other State has a 
greater diversity of products to ex- 
hibit, or the natural resourses from 
which to draw. 

In the southwest corner of the 
“Land of Heart’s Desire” lies the his- 
toric old town of San Diego. San 
Diego is a great city now. It encir- 
cles the Harbor of the Sun, the harbor 
that is equal to the New York harbor, 
and will be first to welcome the ships 
that pass through the Panama Canal. 
The Order of Panama was organized 
in San Diego in 1912, and the Carni- 
val Cabrillo was arranged by this or- 
der to celebrate the three great events 
in history that have meant so much 
to the Pacific Coast. These three 
events were first, the discovery of the 
Pacific Ocean in 1513 by Wasco Nunez 
de Balboa; second, the discovery of 
California, or the west coast of the 
United States in 1542 by Juan Rod- 
rigues Cabrillo; and third, the eventful 
day in 1769 when the dearest of the 
Franciscan Friars, Junipero Serra, 
blessed the ground near which the 
first grand old Missions were built. 
There is scarcely any need to describe 
minutely the carnivals and festivals of 
San Diego. They are full of the same 
beauty and interest that makes all the 
California festivals so attractive. The 
fruits and flowers are in such abund- 
ance; yes, and here the native gems 
are displayed more attractively, San 
Diego County being rich in the semi- 
precious stones. The tropical foliage 
found about the city is induced by 
the mildness of the climate, which is, 
as some one has aptly said: “A cli- 
mate which includes the summers of 
Alaska and the winters of Arabia.” 
Here the stage is always set for a 
display of ‘‘Nature’s rarest.” Ocean, 
valley, mountain and piain all com- 
bine in one vast setting for holiday 
festivals. From the high bluffs at La 
Jolla just up the coast a ways, where 
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one may dream away the day watch- 
ing the bright green and gold fish dis- 
porting themselves in the clear waters 
or study the unequaled tints ever pres- 
ent in sky and on the sea, to the heart 
of the city itself, is the constant sug- 
gestion of festivals, carnivals and 
fruit and flower shows for which this 
land is such a famous producer. “I 
love you, California,” we all sing, 
from Shasta to the Harbor of the Sun. 
You are a great big place where all 
things flourish, and where there is 
every imaginable scene all in readi- 
ness for the display chosen. 

The last Christmas in California 
saw many outdoor events and com- 
munity trees. After reading the beau- 
tiful story in The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal about “What the Tree in the 
Square Heard” (Christmas Number, 
1913), inspiration seemed to seize the 
whole population, and the Land of 
Sunshine did things for Christmas, 
too. One must needs be very relig- 
ious at heart when he lives continu- 
ously in God’s great out of doors. He 
certainly is worshiped best by the peo- 
ple who live closest to Nature as one 
may, as one cannot help doing, in 
California. Riverside is being known 
as “The City that is Different.” Riv- 
erside is already famous for her out 
doors religious festivals. Last Christ- 
mas a tree—a growing tree—the Riv- 
erside Christmas tree—in White Park 
was decorated and duly admired 
throughout the week. A night pageant 
of 350 persons passed through the 
park. The old English custom was 
well carried: out, and sweet music 
filled the air, the Canatdores Club fur- 
nishing a most pleasing chorus of 
song. One more festival that has no 
rival the world over must make the 
Amen of this category. We christen 
it the Festival of the Soul. A detailed 
and present time description only will 
answer to convey accurately the idea 
of this unique annual event, the 
supremely beautiful Sunrise Easter 
Service of the little southern city of 
Riverside. We will describe the 
Easter morning Pilgrimage of March 
23, 1913, the most impressive and 
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memorable of them all. Two delight- 
ful, barren hills stand out alone, and 
the pass between them forms the 
western gateway to the city; it is on 
the higher of these hills, called Rubi- 
_ doux Mountain that the services are 
held. 

Alarm clocks are set for early rising 
the night before Easter, for every one 
will attend the Sunrise Services. As 
we dress in the morning, we hear the 
stir throughout the town which signals 
the pilgrimage about to start for Rubi- 
doux. It is very dark as we step out- 
side—that inscrutable darkness which 
precedes the dawn. Heavy clouds add 
to the depth of the blackness which 
fills all the earth, and to the feeling 
of deep devotion which comes with 
the early quietness. As we approach 
‘ the mountain, we see auto lights 
twinkling along the winding way, and 
pilgrims in a long, moving line follow 
the trail upward. As the coming 
light penetrates the darkness more 
and more, we see the cross dedicated 
to Fray Junipero Serra on the summit 
of the mountain outlined against the 
clouded sky. As we join the pilgrims, 
“Christ Arose,” sung by a group of 
Indian girls under a huge jutting boul- 
der, comes sweetly down to us. From 
the top of the mountain we look down 
onto a valley of green pastures and 
orchards in full bloom. The Santa 
Ana river flows quietly along through 
the tule beds, following the curve of 
the hills. Above the distant hilltops 
the pale moon, with a smudge of 
transparent cloud across her face, is 
sinking to rest. As the “Holy City” 
is superbly played on a cornet, we 
almost feel the sweep of angels’ wings 
as they drew near to listen. 

The main feature of the program 
is the reading of the poem, “God of 
the Open Air,” by its author, Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke. As the sun rises 
over the snow covered San Bernar- 
dinos, the clouds courteously part, 
allowing him: to shine on the cross 
and upon the pilgrims who listen so 
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attentively to the exquisite thoughts 
that come straight from their creator. 
The verses speak for many their re- 
ligion. The pilgrims stand with un- 
covered heads in the free open air 
above creeds and narrow walls, in 
sight of “quiet waters and pastures 
green.” Incense fills the air, sweeter 
than any from swinging censers in 
cathedral halls. It is from the dew- 
wet sage which grows with other wild 
things between the rocks. “Calvary,” 
from the silver throat of the cornet, 
is still reverberating in the air as we 
turn to descend. From the city the 
Easter chimes float up to us. 

Far above all things of civilization, 
in the early morning light, alone with 
God and Nature, all men for the time 


’ are equal and of one faith. There is 


no pomp nor display. The pure cool 
air moves gently over the throng of 
worshipers among the great rocks at 
the foot of the cross. Here on the 
barren hilltop the simple teachings of 
the Savior upon His visit to the earth 
echo through the minds of all the peo- 
ple assembled, and they go away re- 
freshed and better. Many of them 
will not enter a church throughout the 
year, but again, on Easter morning, 
the sun will shine upon their uncov- 
ered heads as they stand about the 
rough wooden cross on Rubidoux. 

The Master was born, lived and died 
in the open air. Among our primitive 
people music and song formed the 
base of their religious worship. The 
early Californians welcomed the dawn 
of each day with songs of praise in 
the open air. So, is it not most fitting 
that we should worship on that moun- 
tain top at Easter? 

May all people learn to have “the 
faith of the flowers;” may all learn 
“the wonderful secret that abides in 
Nature’s breast;” may all learn to 
sing with the poet: . 


“To Thee I turn, to Thee I make my 
prayer, 
God of the open air.” 
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position early broke all rec- 

ords in exposition construction, 

giving assurance to the prom- 
ise made by President Charles C. 
Moore, more than two years ago, that 
the Exposition would swing open its 
gates upon a fully perfected specta- 
cle. Many of the huge exhibit pal- 
aces are practically completed al- 
ready, and all will be finished eight 
months before the opening of the 
gates. 

Preparations for the adornment of 
the huge exhibit palaces and _ the 
courts have kept pace with construc- 
tion. The works of a number of 
America’s most notable sculptors and 
artists are now in evidence, and bear 
out the early high promise for their 
beauty and originality. The landscape 
effects will be perfected to a _ far 
greater extent than has been possible 
at any former universal exposition. 
Hundreds of thousands of rare shrubs 
and trees, including five hundred 
giant tree ferns from Australia, have 
reached San Francisco to be set upon 
the grounds. 

Before the site, which faces north 


(Co positon arty upon the Ex- 


on San Francisco harbor just inside 
the Golden Gate, extending almost 
three miles east and west, there has 
been created a marvelous esplanade, 
the Marina (villa gardens), a great 
broad stretch of lawn, dotted with 
cypress and eucalyptus, more than 
four hundred feet in width and one 
mile in length. It forms the frame of 
the main northern facade of the ex- 
hibit palaces along the shores of San 
Francisco harbor, the surpassing 
frontage that will be first seen by 
visitors who reach the Exposition city 
by water on ferry boats, and by the 
ocean steamers entering the Golden 
Gate. In the Marina, with its vast 
stretch of grounds and terraces, foun- 
tains will play, and huge groups of 
statuary be set at intervals. Thou- 
sands will gather here to view the as- 
sembled warships of the nations, the 
birdmen of the world in mimic con- 
tests with the warcraft, to view the 
motor boat races, yacht races, and 
all varieties of aquatic sports. Avia- 
tors of fifteen nations have already 
signified their intention of entering 
the round the world aeroplane race, 
for which a prize of $150,000 is of- 
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fered to the daring birdman who ac- 
tually completes the circuit of the 
globe, while lesser prizes will be 
awarded aviators completing different 
legs of the race. 

Seventeen of the nations have at 
this early date accepted President 
Wilson’s invitation to participate in 
a great naval review upon the formal 
opening of the Panama Canal. 
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derfully impressive sight. More than 
eighty million feet of lumber was 
used in this section. The United 
States army could find standing room 
in some of the exhibit palaces, and 
with ample space to spare. The 
great buildings, harmonizing with a 
brilliant mosaic of color, take on a 
new charm each visit. Not only are 
the structures beautiful: they are im- 








Disappearing guns at the Presidio, adjacent to the Exposition grounds. 
overlooking the Golden Gate.. 


Work on foreign pavilions and upon 
the huge concessions district, “The 
Midway,” is under way. The outlay 
on construction alone is enormous. 
Canada, for example, is expending no 
less than $300,000 on her superb pa- 
vilion, which will accommodate the 
most notable exhibit ever made by the 
Dominion outside of her own borders. 

The main exhibit section is a won- 


pressive. The visitor, who stands be- 
neath the huge steel dome of the 
Palace of Horticulture and looks up- 
ward at the majestic rising dome, is 
measuring with his eye an elevation 
equal to a skyscraper of twelve stor- 
ies. The huge dome will be covered 
with glass, and when the Exposition 
opens, colored searchlights playing 
upon the glass from within will, at 














night, transform this huge globe into 
a vast sphere of colors, sparkling, 
iridescent and mystical. 

The yacht and motor-boat races 
“during the Exposition will interest 
thousands. Both President Woodrow 
Wilson and King George of England 
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over a distance of approximately six 
thousand miles. The motor boats will 
start from New York in September, 
1915, proceeding south along the At- 
lantic seaboard, thence through the 
Panama Canal, and from that point 
north along the Pacific seaboard to 








Heroic figure of the Mongolian Ho --717~ 


have offered cups in the yacht races 
for the prize yacht winning the 
twelve meter class. Perhaps the most 
interesting of the motor boat contests 
will be a race for the cruiser type 





o-e of the group entitled 
Nations of the East, which will surmount the Arch of the Rising Sun, in 
the Court of the Sun and Stars, the largest court of the main group of ex- 
hibit palaces. 


the finishing line off the Panama-Pa- 
cific International Exposition yacht 
harbor. 

Thousands of men are working up- 
on the grounds and the exhibit palaces 
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have arisen almost by magic. When 
completed, the lofty spires, domes, 


towers and minarets of the immense 
buildings will rise even higher than 
those shown in the photograph, as- 
cending to heights of 160, 186, 270, 
* 340 and 435 feet. The dominating ar- 
chitectural feature of the Exposition, 
the superb Tower of Jewels, to com- 
mand the south entrance of the great 
Court of the Universe, is under con- 
struction; the building will rise from 
a base an acre in area to a height of 
435 feet, ascending in terraces that 
gradually give way to a group of fig- 
ures supporting a globe, typifying the 
world. Thousands of quivering prisms 
hung upon the tower at night will re- 
flect and radiate shafts of light 
hurled from masked batteries of 
. searchlights placed upon the roofs of 
the exhibit palaces. 

The night illumination will be very 
spectacular and wonderful. New illu- 
minating methods and new mechani- 
cal appliances used in illumination 
promise a method of night illumina- 
tion that was not possible a few years 
ago. In Schenectady, New York, a 
large force of men is now engaged in 
the manufacture of original illuminat- 
ing devices. Hundreds of artisans in 
Austria are putting on the finishing 
touches to a_ series of iridescent 
prisms that, placed upon the exhibit 
palaces, will at night cast a_ spell 
over the Exposition city. Flood 
lighting, illuminating every detail of 
the facade of the Exposition palaces, 
will be employed. There will be no 
dark shadows at night upon the Expo- 
sition grounds. The superb colon- 
nades and peristyles and monumen- 
tal groups of statuary will stand out 
as clearly at night as if by day. 

The preparation for the display of 
the world’s exhibits is far advanced. 
More than sixty thousand of the 


world’s leading exhibitors will have 
their exhibits installed in the vast ex- 
hibit halls when the Exposition opens..- 
Many of these exhibits will be not- 
able, some of the individual exhibits 
representing an investment of $250,- 
000 to $350,000. 


Whenever practi- 
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cable, the exhibits, such as those of 
machinery, etc., will be shown in ac- 
tion to illustrate the method of opera- 
tion. The care with which the ex- 
hibits have been selected may be in- 
ferred from a reply made by Dr. 
Frederick J. V. Skiff, of the Field 
Columbian Museum, Director-in- 
Chief of the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition. Some one asked 
Dr. Skiff what was his ideal for a 
great world’s exposition. “One,” he 
replied, “that would so present the 
world’s progress that if all else in the 
world but the exposition were de- 
stroyed, what is most worth while 
could be reconstructed from the ex- 
hibits.” The Exposition stands not 
alone on a commercial foundation, 
but is undertaken for its great ethical 
and educational influence. 

The conventions and congresses to 
meet during the Exposition period 
will indeed have a wide educational 
influence. One of the most interest- 
ing conventions will be the Interna- 
tional Engineering Congress. The 
engineers of the Pacific Coast have al- 
ready raised a large sum to finance 
the congress, and the five great na- 
tional engineering bodies comprising 
the congress have also guaranteed to 
aid in defraying the expenses of the 
meeting. Among other subjects, an 
exhaustive discussion will be given to 
the construction of the Panama Canal. 
The proceedings of the congress will 
be published in standardized form. 
Colonel George W. Goethals has been 
tendered and has accepted the chair- 
manship of the congress. 

Among other important assem- 
blages there will be the International 
Council of Nurses, to meet in San 
Francisco during the latter part of 
May next year. Five thousand 
nurses from fifteen nations are ex- 
pected to participate in this gather- 
ing; delegates from twenty-five na- 
tions interested in grape culture, will 
attend the International Congress of 
Viticulture, June, 1915; the leading 
electrical experts of the world will 
meet in the International Electrical 
Congress in September, while a 























Troops resting after a sham battle, U. S. Presidio reservation, adjoining 
the Exposition Grounds. 


World’s Petroleum Congress, the first 
ever held, will meet in the fall; 
thirty-four American and three Euro- 
pean organizations concerned with 
the marketing, production and distri- 
bution of petroleum will take part in 
this congress. The International Po- 
tato Congress will deal with the pro- 
duction and distribution and market- 
ing of the potate One of the most 
interesting of the agricultural conven: 
tions will be that of the National 
Topnotch Farmers’ Club, an organiza- 
tion of corn growers, with headquar- 
ters in Springfield, Illinois; the club 
consists of corn growers who have 
established a record in producing at 
least one hundred bushels of corn to 
the acre. The president of the or- 
ganization is Mr. W. L. Dunson of 
Alexander City, Alabama, who earned 
the presidency by growing 232.7 bush- 
els of corn on an acre of ground. 





When this record is superceded, the 
grower raising the most corn on an 
acre will automatically become presi- 
dent. 

Plans are under way to assist the 
delegates in gathering information in 
the specialized lines in which they are 
most interested. The American 
Breeders’ Association, for example, 
has been invited to send a committee 
of its members to San Francisco in ad- 
vance of the convention to list every- 
thing of greatest value at the Expo- 
sition dealing with the subject of cat- 
tle breeding. 

At the opening of the Exposition, 
the greatest assemblage of battle- 
ships in the history of the world is 
expected to be anchored in the harbor 
of San Francisco. 

Seventeen of the nations have thus 
early accepted the invitation of the 
United States to be represented with 
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battleships. This composite fleet of 
the world’s navies, the most cosmo- 
politan in point of view of the many 
nations represented ever brought to- 
gether in time of peace or war, will 
first, with the exception of the war- 
ships sent by nations bordering upon 
the Pacific Ocean, assemble at Hamp- 
ton Roads, and thence proceed 
through the Panama Canal, where 
they will be joined by further detach- 
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ments, the entire fleet then proceed- 
ing to the Golden Gate. Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, while in San Francisco 
expressed the opinion, unofficially, 
that the formal opening of the Panama 
Canal would probably be early in 
May, and that after the adjournment 
of Congress, President Wilson will 
probably leave for Panama to take 
part in the event. 





THE HAPPY GARDEN 


What shall I grow in my garden? 
Lillies, slipping a June green sheaf, 
Larkspur spears, and hollyhocks, 
Geraniums red, 
In a circle bed, 

Of dazzling scarlet and scented leaf. 
Thyme and carnation and bordering phlox, 
With honey-hunting bees astir 
O’er honey-haunted lavender. 


What shall I grow in my garden? 
Poppies and pinks and rosemary, 
Pensive pansies, primly set 
In a purple strip, 
Where the sunbeams slip 
Through the fairy snows of the apple tree, 
And old-fashioned posies of mignonette, 
Sweet peas, edging each narrow walk, 
Tinted wings on a slender stalk. 


What shall I hear in my garden? 
A breath of breeze where sweet briar grows, 
Sleepy poppies whispering “Hush,” 
The fall so light, 
Of blossom white, 
The buzz of a bee as he sacks a rose, 
The thrilling clamor of lark and thrush, 
And ever and ever the heart of me, 


Telling my flowers of love and thee. 


Lucy Betty McRayeE. 



























II.---Shophie La Vere Buys an Interest in the Snow-Shoe Claim 


Tales of the Golden Trail 


By Harry Golden 


her long traveling coat, heavily 
veiled and carrying a small 
hand bag, walked briskly down 
Market street, San Francisco. Before 
the office of a great steamship com- 
pany she paused for a moment ‘and 
studied the placards in the window. 
Then she entered the office. 
Simultaneously with the closing of 
the massive street door behind her, 
a marked change came over the little 
woman. The self-confidence and pur- 
posefulness which had apparently 
directed her quick steps along the 
street, were gone; and she stood there 
in the center of the spacious office 
timorously, even nervously, glancing 
about; seemingly afraid to advance 


S rer LA VERE, wrapped in 


to the ticket counter, yet unable to’ 


bring herself to retreat. 

The agent, having noticed her ob- 
vious embarrassment, and wishing to 
put her at ease, spoke: 

“This way, please, for information 
or tickets.” 

“I—I want a_ ticket—first-class!” 
muttered Sophie la Vere, hesitatingly, 
stepping forward. 

“A ticket! A ticket to where, 
Madam?” asked the agent, looking 
more closely at her. 

“To—to——” The woman paused 
and glanced about at the various post- 
ers. “To Honolulu, I guess,” she fin- 
ished with a quavering voice. 

The agent was surprised. One buy- 
ing a ticket for a trip abroad seldom 
guessed at the destination. How- 
ever, he began quickly to make out 
the ticket without further comment. 
Turning from the counter as though 





wishing to conceal her movements, 
Sophie la Vere took from her bag a 
small packet of bills. 

Of this the agent took particular 
note, for her peculiar actions were be- 
ginning to have some effect upon him, 
and his curiosity was aroused. One 
thing he took into account was the 
fact that the woman stood always in 
such a position as to shield the left 
side of her face, notwithstanding the 
protection offered by her heavy veil. 
This caused the agent to wish, for 
some reason he could not guess, to 
see the other side of her face. When 
she had paid him and turned from 
the counter, he stepped to her side 
and passed with her to the door, os- 
tensibly to usher her politely into the 
street. 

She seemed greatly disturbed by his 
attentions, but said nothing. Then 
just as he opened the door, a gust of 
wind inadvertently lifted her veil, and 
his eye lit upon a large brown mole 
situated under the curve of her cheek. 

“No wonder she kept her face 
turned,” chuckled the agent to him- 
self as he returned to his desk and 
began jotting down some notes de- 
scriptive of Sophie la Vere. Figura- 
tively speaking, he slapped himself 
on the back for his own astuteness in 
concocting the little ruse which had 
discovered the mole. 

“Some one will be in here before 
long asking pertinent questions about 
Milady, or I miss my guess,” he 
smiled almost audibly. 

After leaving the steamship com- 
pany’s office, Sophie la Vere walked 
leisurely across to Mission street and 
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down upon the water front, where she 
located an unoccupied pier-head and 
was soon seated upon a wharf-stringer 
dangling her feet over the waters of 
the bay. 

The sinking sun shot shafts of gold 
at the restless ships in the harbor, and 
the cool evening breeze drifted in 
from the wide Pacific to hurry a little 
sloop along its way. 

After she had assured herself that 
she was not being observed, she re- 
moved her cloak and veil; opened the 
hand bag and took from within a few 
loose bills which she secreted in the 
bosom of her dress. She then put her 
veil in the bag, picked up two bricks 
which were lying conveniently near, 
and placed them on the veil; closed 
the bag, wrapped it tightly within her 
cloak, and dropped the bundle into 
the bay. 

Sophie la Vere ran the tips of her 
pretty fingers over the mole on her 
cheek, laughed softly to herself: “Yes, 
a bit of unmistakable identification, 
indeed! But you’re false. I’ve worn 
you so long in public that I rather 
hate to part with you—but here goes.” 

So saying, she flipped the ingenious 
imitation of a mole into the water and 
went on musing gayly to herself: 

“I thought for awhile I’d have to 
point out my blemish to that ticket 
agent, but he was more clever than he 
might have been. I bet he’ll have a 
lot to tell some gum-shoe man about 
the nervous little woman with the 
large mole who was sailing for Hono- 
lulu. Meanwhile, what will Sophie la 
Vere be doing? The high Sierras for 
mine! A summer along the trails and 
in the camps of the pioneers for a city 
bred girl with a hundred thousand 
dollars And they want me for 
embezzlement! Well, let them go to 
Honolulu, as the saying is.” 

Glancing up at the clock on the 
Ferry Building, Sophie la Vere arose 
and hurried to meet the expressman 
who was depositing her baggage at a 
wing of the great terminal. There 
was no hesitancy or undecidedness in 
her movements as she purchased a 
ticket to Portola, checked her trunk 
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and made a reservation on the next 
East-bound train which would leave 
the Oakland pier within an hour. 

After a good night’s rest, she turned 
in her berth and yawned sleepily; 
then raised the blind and gazed out 
upon the flying landscape. Instantly 
she became wide awake. Lifting her- 
self on an elbow, she feasted her eyes 
upon the wondrous shifting scenes be- 
fore her. Below, a river shot and 
spumed among crowded boulders, 
whirling and turning in foam with 
limpid patches of blue through which 
she could see to the very bottom. Be- 
yond, a canyon wall arose far into the 
heavens. Giant pine had ranged 
themselves in file along the edge, as if 
striving to peer over the brink into the 
river. The morning sun was already 
draping each tree and bush along that 
towering crest with shimmering 
streamers of light. In one place a 
small stream had crept too close to 
the edge of the wall, and she saw it 
tumbling in a long ribbon of white 
until it fetched up in a vapory cloud 
at the river’s edge. 

She reached, from a pigeon hole 
case on the side of her berth, a rail- 
road map, which she scanned care- 
fully until she had learned that they 
were then passing through the great 
Feather River Canyon. Entranced, 
she watched the splendors of the rug- 
ged mountains, and flattered herself 
that she had chosen her route so well. 

Presently people began moving 
about in the aisle, and she reluctantly 
drew her eyes from the window and 
began to dress. When she had com- 
pleted her toilet and dined with an 
appetite she could hardly recognize as 
her own, she seated herself across the 
aisle from her berth which the porter 
was making up. 

Scarcely had she settled herself 
when she looked up and saw a man 
approaching from the smoking com- 
partment. He was young and heavy 
shouldered; tall, with dark hair and 
eyes, and she divined from his man- 
ner that she had appropriated his 
seat. 

“TI fear I am crowding you out,” she 
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said naively, glancing up into his face 
which inclined above her with a clear, 
frank smile. 

“Oh, that’s all right!’’ answered the 
young man, making as if to pass on 
down the aisle. “Don’t disturb your- 
self!” 

Sophie la Vere smiled back very 
sweetly. 

“You may sit down beside me if 
you wish: as a compromise.” 

A bit ill at ease, the big fellow 
dropped into the seat, and she 
squeezed against the window and 
gave her attention to the scenery. 

Suddenly she sprang up. “Oh, 
look, look!” she cried in ecstacy. “A 
deer! A deer! Do you see it?” 

Here the river basin had broadened 
into a small stretch of bottom land 
studded with pine and small oak. As 
the man looked he caught the fleeting 
glimpse of a doe bounding away 


_among the trees. 


“Well, wasn’t it a deer?” she asked 
impatiently. 

“It was,” he replied quietly. 

“T should think you would be more 
interested, then,” she added, rather 
petulantly. 

“T’ve seen too many of them in 
these woods to get excited about it,” 
he returned carelessly. 

“Oh, you live in these mountains ?” 
she asked, dipping her smooth fore- 
head slightly toward him. 

“Been around three or four years,” 
he replied. 

Sophie la Vere seemed greatly in- 
terested. 

“Perhaps you are a mining man, or 
something of the sort?” 

“T’ve been a mining man all win- 
ter. I’m a mining man to-day; but I 
guess I’ll be just a prospector by to- 
morrow.” 

There was a note of cheated ambi- 
tion in his voice that caught her ear 


“and made her feel instinctively a 


great desire to know more of him. 

“How is that?” she asked. 

“Well, you see, a mining man is one 
who is interested in mining property 
to some extent; while a prospector is 
a man who is looking for mining prop- 


erty to get interested in.” 

“I’m afraid I don’t altogether un- 
derstand you,” returned she. 

“My case is a good example of 
what I said.” 

“Would you mind explaining your 
case?” she asked, frankly. 

“It’s a kind of a hard luck story,” 
he said, “and I wouldn’t care to 
bother you with it, unless you think 
it would amuse you.” 

“Please tell me of it,” pleaded the 
woman in a sympathetic, low voice. 
“T’m sure it would interest me very 
much.” 

“Last fall,” began the young man, 
slowly, “I gave one thousand dollars 
option on the Snow-Shoe Quartz 
Claim to hold the right to close the 
deal any time within six months at 
ten thousand dollars. That transaction 
gave me the distinction of being 
known as a mining man. I worked 
all winter on the claim, and have 
tapped a gold vein of ore. Now I 
haven’t the money to pay down on the 
property, so I lose. I’m broke and 
in debt. To-morrow, in all probabil- 
ity, with my pack on my back I'll be 
looking for a new layout. I’m a min- 
ing man to-day; to-morrow I'll be just 
a common down and out prospector. 
Have I made the difference between 
the two clear?” 

Sophie la Vere looked up a little 
surprised. 

“You don’t seem to take it very 
hard—this bad luck of yours.” 

“What’s the use,” he laughed rather 
ironically. “I’ve got this whole coun- 
try to begin over again in.” 

“How did you expect to get the ten 
thousand by to-day, if it is any of my 
business ?” asked the woman. 

“Well, you see,” returned the other, 
“TI had a moneyed man in San Fran- 
cisco interested in the proposition. He 
had agreed to put up the money to 
buy the mine and give me half an in- 
terest in it. I went to see him yester- 
day. He saw he had me dead to 
rights, and decided to shut me out al- 
together, although he did have the 
decency to offer me two thousand for 
my option.” 
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“And you refused?” asked Sophie 
la Vere. 

The man nodded. 

“You threw away two thousand dol- 
lars, just like that?’ She made a 
little gesture of tossing something 
through the window. 

Again the man nodded. 

“‘Wasn’t that a bit foolish, after 
all?” she questioned. 

“Perhaps!” answered the other. 

“Is that all you can say in defense 
of your business methods—maybe ?” 

“T have a sort of excuse, if that’s 
what you mean; but it’s useless to 
explain, I think. You see, I have 
principles which would not allow me 
to take that money and give him all 
the good of the deal just because he 
happened to have the money and I 
happened to be broke, after I had 
furnished the work and brains. I 
couldn’t do it. Such a thing goes 
against the grain. To-morrow they 
will say that Sully is broke—in debt; 
but they can never say he is or ever 
was a piker. I'll lose all, or—vwell, 
they can’t come one like that over me, 
that’s all.” 

“So, your name is Sully?” Sophie 
la Vere held out her hand and looked 
boldly at him, admiringly. ‘You may 
call me Mrs. Sprague,” she added, as 


her soft fingers met his  calloused 
palm. 

“They call me Sully,” he said, 
“but ”? 





“Sully and Mrs. Sprague will suf- 
fice as names for the time being,” she 
interrupted quickly; then went on: 
“How much did you say it would 
take to buy the Snow-Shoe Claim— 
ten thousand ?” 

He nodded disinterestedly. 

“Please excuse me a moment,” she 
said, rising and crossing the aisle, 
where she fumbled for a minute in 
her suitcase; then returned with a 
packet of one hundred dollar bills in 
her hand. “Here is twenty thousand 
dollars,” she said, placing them in his 
hand. “Count them! I want you to 
buy the Snow-Shoe to-day and place 
the remaining ten thousand in the 
bank for immediate operating ex- 
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penses, and figure me in as your part- 
ner.” 

“Sully looked up in amazement. “I 
—I couldn’t do that,” he stammered. 

“What?” 

“Why, take the money from a—a— 
girl P” 

Sophie la Vere laughed heartily, 
guilelessly, as she pushed back his 
great hand containing the bills. 

“No, no! You must keep them and 
do asI say. I know what I am doing, 
and it is my wish to do it. You see, 
I, too, am a plunger in a modest sense 
and believe in taking risks. I am 
merely buying a half interest in the 
Snow-Shoe Mine. But ” she 
caught herself up; “if you think you 
wouldn’t want me for a partner; if 
there is 

“All right,” broke in Sully, drawing 
in his hand, “TI’ll take it, and I’ll gam- 
ble that you don’t lose one red cent on 
the deal. I know the mine, and I 
know a woman when I see her.” His 
tanned face darkened slightly as the 
blood climbed into his temples. 

Sophie la Vere interrupted hastily. 

“Now, I’m going to insist on giving 
our partnership venture a name. It 
shall be known henceforth as the 
Plungers’ Investment and Improve- 
ment Company. What kind of oppor- 
tunity does this country have to offer 
should we wish to branch out into 
other industries—farming, lumbering 
and the like ?” 

“The best in the world,” cried the 
man, brightening with enthusiasm. 
“This country is new. Brand new! 
The Western Pacific has opened her 
up. Now is the time to get in on the 
ground floor. The old Sierras have 
been tapped at the right spot. Why, 
I can show you land and_ timber 
that = 

The woman laughed. 

“T knew I would get you excited if 
you were the real stuff and knew the 
country. I’ll have you show me these 
bargains later on. I suppose you will 
go into Quincy to-day? I would like 
to accompany you, but I must go on 
into Portola, you know. My baggage 
is checked for there, and I want to 





























look around a day or so, as the place 
interested me sometime ago when I 
was coming West. I shall be in 
Quincy within three or four days. If 
you leave for the Snow-Shoe before I 
arrive, leave a letter in the post-office 
there for me. Draw a diagram of the 
trail into the Snow-Shoe so that I 
may find the mine without having to 
ask questions, and enclose the dia- 
gram in the letter. By the way, where 
is Quincy?” 

The man glanced out of the win- 
dow, then he pointed. 

“See that valley down there! That 
is American Valley. Well, over there 
four or five miles, across the valley, 
along the foot of the hill where the 
timber line meets the grass line, lies 
Quincy. You can see part of ‘the 
town from here. She’s the county 
seat of Plumas County.” 

For several moments the woman sat 
silently looking out of the window. 
When she turned she said simply: 
“Already I have fallen in love with 
Quincy.” 

“We call her the Gem of the Sierras 
—we who know her,” said he. 

“I am going to call her one of the 
Gems of the Sierras,” said Sophie la 
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Vere. “I have learned that these 
Sierras are too wonderful to have but 
one Gem.” 

“We're pulling into Marston: I 
change cars here,” said Sully. Then 
he arose and stood bareheaded for a 
little space holding Sophie la Vere’s 
hand. “I am not going to try to 
thank you for what you have done 
for me to-day,” he said as he passed 
down the aisle. 

As the train pulled out of the sta- 
tion she waved her handkerchief to 
the big fellow whose head towered 
above the crowd as he stood there on 
the platform. Settling back into her 
seat a feeling of loneliness crept over 
her—such a feeling as she had not 
known before. It seemed that her 
self-reliance was slipping away from 
her, and she wondered at the strange- 
ness of such a thing. She did not 
realize that she had already formed 
more than a partnership interest in 
the big, kindly Sully. 

“They mustn’t get me now,” she 
said to herself with a grim tightening 
of her little fists. “I must come back; 
but if—well, I have done a good man 
a good turn to-day.” 


(To be Continued.) 

































Fatal Ambition---Noble Ambition 


By C. T. Russell 


Pastor New York, Washington and Cleveland Temples and the 


Brooklyn and London Tabernacles 


The Third of a Series of Articles by Pastor Russell on Satan’s Origin, his 
Present Occupation, and Future prospects. 


E SHOULD remember that 

WV practically the entire Bible 

is addressed to the Church 

of Christ—to those who 
have left the world, who have given 
their all to the Lord, acceptable 
through Christ, and who are intent 
upon knowing and doing God’s will. 
The world is left by the Lord to try 
out its own ambitions, to realize, 
eventually that these result in disap- 
pointment. It is wnen we experience 
the disappointment of our own plans 
and ambitions that we are truly pre- 
pared to look to the Lord. 

We wish at this time to quote a 
text in connection with the subject of 
this article—a preferred rendering of 
Philippians 2:6, 7, to which scholar- 
ship is fully agreed: “Who (the 
Logos, Jesus) being in the form of 
God, did not meditate a usurpation to 
be on an equality with Him, but (con- 
trariwise) made Himself of no reputa- 
tion, and took upon Him the form of 
a servant.” 

In this text the Apostle does not 
specify Satan in contrast with Jesus; 
yet we may read between the lines 
that He had in mind the opposite 
course pursued by Lucifer, who be- 
came Satan, and the Logos, who be- 
came Christ. The Scriptural record 
is that Lucifer was one of the high- 
est and most glorious spirit beings— 


a cherub. But a sinful ambition took 
possession of him. Instead of a 
righteous ambition to serve and honor 
his Creator, he thought that if he had 
an empire of his own he could im- 
prove upon the Divine order of things. 
—Isa. 14:12-15. 

This ambition ultimately led Luci- 
fer to carry out the program in con- 
nection with mankind. Thenceforth 
he was known as Satan, God’s Adver- 
sary, ‘the prince of this world, which 
now worketh in the hearts of the 
children of disobedience.” Accord- 
ing to the Bible, Satan has been per- 
mitted to have a certain degree of 
liberty, to show what the evil course 
would be and what its evil results. 
But according to the Bible he is soon 
to be restrained for a thousand years, 
while Messiah’s Kingdom will break 
the shackles of sin and death, and 
give all the fullest opportunity to re- 
turn to harmony with God and to at- 
tain everlasting life. Ultimately, 
Satan is to be destroyed, together with 
all who have his spirit of antagon- 
ism to God—insubordination—evil 
ambition.—Hebrews 2:14. 


The Logos Humbled Himself 
Mark the sharp contrast between 


Satan’s course and that of the Logos, 
the Only Begotten Son of God. The 
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latter meditated no such usurpation 
of Divine authority as Lucifer aimed 
to attain. On the contrary, He was 
the very personification of loving 
obedience and self-abnegation in- 
stead of mediating a usurpation to 
make Himself equal to the Father, He 
declared, ““My Father is greater than 
I;” “My Father is greater than all;” 
“I .delight to do Thy will, O My 
God.”—John 14:28; 10:29; Psa. 40:8. 

As in due time Satan found op- 
portunity for manifesting his ambi- 
tion, so in due time the Logos found 
opportunity for manifesting His hu- 
mility and obedience. Man’s fall 
brought the opportunity—the need of 
a Redeemer. As it was man who was 
comdemned to death, so the redemp- 
tion of Adam and his race must be 
accomplished by the death of a man. 
The death of bulls and goats could 
be only typical. Neither would an 
angel be a _ corresponding price. 
Hence the Divine proposal to the 
Logos—that if He would become a 
man, taking the sinner’s nature, but not 
participating in the sinner’s weakness 
or sin, He might thus be the Redeem- 
er of men and accomplish the Divine 
will. 

Attached to this proposal was the 
promise that so great a manifestation 
of love, loyalty and obedience to the 
Father would receive a great reward 
—an exaltation to the Divine nature, 
glory, honor and immortality. Thus 
Jesus declared that for His faithful- 
ness He had been rewarded by His 
Father with a place in His Throne.— 
Rev. 3:21. 


The Lesson of Humility . 


Saint Paul was seeking to impress 
the lesson of humility, as the context 
shows. Jesus exemplified in His own 
course of humility the ambition to be 
and to do just what would be pleasing 
to the Heavenly Father, not meditat- 
ing for an instant to grasp Divine 
glory and honor, and association .with 
the Father in His Throne. He did 
God’s will at the cost of His life— 
even the death of the Cross. 
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And behold God’s wonderful grace! 
He who sought not to usurp the 
Throne, but who humbled Himself, 
has been exalted to the right hand of 
God! What an exemplification of the 
teachings of God’s Word! Did not 
God declare, “Pride goeth before de- 
struction, and a haughty spirit before 
a fall?” He permitted Satan to be 
an illustration of just. such a result; 
and this forceful illustration is force- 
ful in its application to all. “God 
resisteth the proud, but giveth grace 
to the humble.” 

The Apostle points out that the 
Heavenly Father who so highly re- 
warded our Savior’s loving obedience, 
has made a _ similar proposition to 
those whom He is calling during this 
Age to become associates with His 
Son. If we become dead to the 
world and lay down our lives in obe- 
dience to the Father’s will as Jesus 
did, we shall share His Thorne, as He 
has promised. Justified by faith in 
our Redeemer’s sacrifice, presenting 
our bodies as living sacrifices, and 
faithfully perservering in the narrow 
way, we shall “make our calling and 
election sure.” 


“Every Knee Shall Bow.” 


The Apostle(V. 10) declares that 
our Master’s exaltation, as the result 
of His humility, is so great that all 
eventually must recognize Him as 
Lord of all. Unto Him every knee 
shall bow of the Heavenly and earth- 
ly families. Already the angels ac- 
knowledged Him. As we read, the 
Father saith, “Let all the angels of 
God worship (acknowledge) Him.” 
The bowing of the earth will come 
later. 

The werk of/’the entire thousand 
years of Messiah’s reign will be for 
the uplifting of mankind from sin and 
death. But all those made free will 
know that their release is due to the 
great sacrifice which Jesus accom- 
plished in the carrying out of the 
Divine Plan. And all will know that 
the Redeemer has been honored of 
the Father and exalted to the chief 
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place. And those reaching perfec- 
tion will be glad to bow the knee to 
Him and to confess Him with their 
tongues. 


The Father is Excepted 


We are not to gather from these 
statements that Jesus, in any sense of 
the word, will take the place, the 
glory, the honor, of the Father. 
Jesus will be hailed as Lord of all, 
nevertheless it is manifest that He is 
excepted who put all things thus in 
subjection to the Son. Saint Paul 
ermphacizes this by telling us (lst 
Cor. 15:27, 28.) that it will be the 
Father’s power that will bring every- 
thing in subjection to the Son; and 


that when the Son, in carrying 
out the Father’s most gracious 
plans, shall have put all things in 


obedience to Himself, then shall He 
deliver up the Kingdom to the Father, 
that the Father may be all in all. 
Truly the Divine Program, as 
stated in the Bible, is beautiful and 
wonderful. It illustrates to us ele- 
ments of the Divine character that we 
never could have appreciated except 
as man’s fall into sin and death gave 


opportunity for the exercise of 
Divine Wisdom, Justice, Love and 
Power. Had there been no sin, no 


death, there would have been no op- 
portunity for God to manifest His 
Justice in dealing with the Sinner, 
no opportunity to manifest His Love 
for the world in providing that they 
should be rescued from the power of 
sin and death. Neither would there 
have been an opportunity for demon- 
strating Satan’s disloyalty and where- 
unto it would lead. Neither would 
there have been an opportunity for 
testing the Only Begotten of the 
Father and demonstrating the depth 
of His love and loyalty even to 
the death of the Cross, unless sin had 
been permitted. 

Neither would there have been an 
opportunity for God to show His 
generosity in dealing with the Logos 
in His high exaltation to the Divine 
nature and glory. There would have 
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been no opportunity to show the 
length, breadth, height and depth of 
the love of God in lifting the Church 
from the horrible pit and miry clay of 
sin and death, justifying them freely 
through the merit of Christ’s sacri- 
fice, inviting them to share in His 
glory, honor and immortality, and 
finally bringing the Elect to participa- 
tion in the Divine nature, and in the 
great work of Messiah.—Rev. 2:10, 
26, 27. 


Room for Boundless Ambition 


In view of what we have seen of 
the Divine arrangement there surely 
is room for exercise of the most 
boundless ambition imaginable 
amongst those blest with the hearing 
ear and the Gospel Message. It 
would be a great ambition to strive to 
become kings and queens of the 
kingdoms of the world. It would be 
a great ambition to hope to become 
judges, senators, or the President of 
the United States. But such ambi- 
tions would be as nothing when com- 
pared with that set before the be- 
lievers of God’s Word—the ambition 
to be received by the Great Creator 
as Sons, partakers of the Divine na- 
ture (2 Pet. 1:4), heirs of God and 
joint-heirs with Jesus Christ our Lord, 
to a Heavenly inheritance and King- 
dom everlasting. 

If anyone wants a grand ambition, 
here is one worth dying for! Indeed, 
it can be attained only by dying. 
First must come the death of the will 
as respects earthly aims, projects, 
ambitions, etc. Then gradually must 
come a transformed mind, which re- 
joices to die daily and to suffer with 
Christ, if so be that we may be also 
glorified with Him. (Romans 8:17.) 
This is the ambition necessary to 
make true, loyal soldiers of the Cross, 
willing to endure hardness in the 
Cause of the Captain of their Salva- 
tion, and to lay down life in the ser- 
vice of the King of kings. 


A Grand Rush for it 


One might suppose that such a 
Message would find millions anxious 

















and willing to lay hold upon its terms. 
But no, only a few have faith—and 
without faith they cannot be pleasing 
to God. Some have a little faith and 
render a little obedience, take some 
steps, refrain from certain sins and 
seek to walk hand in hand with the 
Lord—and with mammon. But these 
make a mistake. There is no promise 
to joint-heirship with the Savior ex- 
cept by a full cutting loose from the 
world and by a vital union with God 
through Christ. 

“He that hath an ear to hear, let 
him hear.” He that hath a humble 
heart of obedience, let him lay hold 
of the promise and attain the greatest 
of all ambitions. As for others, let 
them choose the noblest ambitions of 
which they are capable, assured that 
in proportion as they are honest and 
loyal they shall eventually be blest 
under Messiah’s Kingdom. 

Whoever has no ambition has not 
properly begun to live. Ambition im- 
plies appreciation of the value of life 
—a weighing of prospects and possi- 
bilities—a decision and a fixed deter- 
mination of will. Parents and teachers 
should aim to lift before the mental 
vision of the young noble ideals, and 
to assist them in determining what 
they would copy and which goal they 
will bend life’s energies to reach. To 
such parents and teachers many of 
those successful in life refer in terms 
of endearment, declaring how much 
they owe to the encouragement of 
ideals and ambitions to which these 
assisted them. 


Many Woe-Begone Faces. 


As we learn to read character and 
observe people, we perceive that many 
are wholly without ambition; or that 
their ambitions are so low and trivial 
as not to be of real benefit. In a crowd 
of a thousand people, less than a hun- 
dred will show by their faces and 
their energy that they have an ideal, 
an ambition, and are pursuing it. In 
other words, nine-tenths of our poor, 
fallen race lack the very mainspring 
of life. , 
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This lack of proper ambition not 
only makes life a drudgery instead 
of a pleasure, but it is a menace to 
our social fabric. According to the 
Bible, it is this nine-tenths of the 
human family, without lawful ambi- 
tions, that will be anarchists, striving 
to pull down the structure of civili- 
zation in a kind of blind fury—the 
awakening of an ambition which, 
knowing not how to vent itself, will 
bring trouble upon all. 


Worldly Ambitions Profitable. 


It is the ambitious tenth of human- 
ity that cause the wheels of progress 
to turn. Their ambitions are keep- 
ing their own minds actively occupied. 
and are giving employment to the 
remainder of men. The ambitious 
mechanic hopes to become an inventor 
and to rise in the social scale. The 
ambitious clerk strives for success, 
hoping to become a successful mer- 
chant. The successful merchants, 
princes and captains of industry take 
pride in building up vast enterprises, 
in the erection of monumental edi- 
fices, in the construction of great 
bridges, tunnels, etc. Others have 
ambitions along professional lines. 

There is a general tendency among 
the ambitionless to view these suc- 
cessful people harshly, to think of 
their ambitions as purely selfish, giv- 
ing no credit to the pleasure of an ex- 
ercise of ambition which the majority 
cannot appreciate because they have 
none themselves. 


Contrary Thoughts Should Prevail. 


Men with ambition leading on to 
genius should be admired, appreci- 
ated; and it should be remembered 
that they have helped mankind in gen- 
eral to larger conceptions of life and 
to wider possibilities. We grant, in- 
deed, the necessity for legislation in 
restraining the rich, and especially 
trusts and combinations of brain and 
money which might endanger the lib- 
erties and prosperity of the masses. 
But let us never forget how much we 
owe to the ambitious men whom we 
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seek to restrain from power to crush 
those of less ambition and less capac- 
ity, who are more or less dependent 
upon them. 

As proving that some of our suc- 
cessful men were moved by ambition 
rather than love of money, we note the 
fact that, having accumulated vast 
fortunes, some are directing their en- 
ergies in expending their money in the 
endowment of colleges, the building 
of libraries, the financing of political 
and medical investigations for public 
weal. Whether their judgment and 
ours agree, as respects the wisdom of 
their benefactions, is another matter. 
They have a right to exercise their 
own judgments in the use of money 
which came to them through the ex- 
ercise of their own brains and ambi- 
tions. ; 

We can surely agree that a beau- 
tiful library building becomes an in- 





“Memories of My Youth, 1844-1865,” 
by George Haven Putnam, Late 
Brevet Major, 176th Regt., N. Y. S. 
Vols., author of “Memoirs of G. P. 
Putnam,” “Life of Lincoln,” “Books 
and Their Makers,” etc. 

This is an unusually interesting vol- 
ume covering one of the most thrill- 
ing periods in the history of this 
country. In broad lines, politically, it 
marks with vivid, colorful bands the 
war with Mexico and the war which 
closed with Appomatox. The author 
comes of an old English family, and 
in the County of Buckinghamshire, 
England. The Putnam’s came over 
with the Puritans, who migrated to 
Massachusetts, and members fought 
valiantly in the Revolutionary War. 
From this stock the author in his turn 
went to the front in the defense of 
the flag in 1865. Back in the ’30’s his 
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centive for the erection of other beau- 
tiful buildings, even though compara- 
tively few of the public make use of 
the books therein, and prefer the 
trashy kind. Perhaps some good may 
also result from the endowment of 
great colleges, even though they are 
doing more than anything else to un- 
dermine faith in the personal God of 
the Bible, and thus hastening the great 
day when anarchy by destroying faith 
and hope in Messiah’s promised King- 
dom, which are an offset to the trials 
and difficulties of the present life. 
And if to you or me should come the 
thought of how much more wisely we 
could use the money, let us check the 
thought, remembering that God has 
not entrusted it to us, and that all 
our time and thought may be more 
wisely used in connection with our 
own stewardship of what talent, in- 
fluence and money we do possess. 





father had established himself in the 
book publishing business along with 
John Wiley, a partnership which later 
developed into the present well known 
publishing firm of G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York and London. The 
author’s connection with this line of 
work is evidenced in his broad views 
of the political, social and economic 
conditions of the period he describes. 
His pen pictures are graphic and com- 
prehensive, and gives an unusual inti- 
mate touch to the interesting scenes 
and the prominent characters he por- 
trays. Especially is this so when in 


the enthusiasm of youth he sojourned 
in Europe to complete his education. 
The last part of the book is devoted 
to his experiences as a soldier with 
the 176th N. Y. State Volunteers. The 
writer simply carries the reader along 
with him into the camp, battles, pri- 
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vations and every day life of a sol- 
dier in that calamitous five years. To 
crown his varied and thrilling experi- 
ences, the author, then an adjutant, 
was captured at the Battle of Cedar 
Creek, and was forced through that 
torturing ordeal, in Libby and Dan- 
ville Prison during the last year of the 
war. He was disappointed in several 
attempts to escape, and finally, as an 
officer, was paroled. A supplemen- 
tary chapter gives a brief account of 
service in maintaining order in Savan- 
nah after the close of the war, but be- 
fore the re-establishment of civil gov- 
ernment. As a comprehensive and en- 
tertaining view of the period covered, 
the book is well worth reading. 

Price $2 net. Published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York and Lon- 
don. 





“Corporate Promotions and Reorgani- 
zations,” by Arthur Stone Dewing, 
Ph.D. (Harvard Univ.) 1905, Lec- 
turer on Corporation Economics in 
Yale University and sometime In- 
structor in Economics in Harvard 
University. 


A critical narrative of the promo- 
tion, financial history and reorganiza- 
tion of fourteen large industrial con- 
solidations. The studies present com- 
plete and detailed records of some of 
the important “cases” of our recent 
financial history. All the evidence 
has been drawn from original sources 
—and much of it from sources that 
will not be available in a few years. 
In the narrative portions of the text, 
no generalizations are introduced, but 
in three closing chapters the attempt 
has been made to draw such conclu- 
sions as the facts appear to warrant 
concerning promotions, the causes of 
financial failure, the events leading up 
to reorganization, and finally the re- 
organizations themselves. Although 
primarily a study in finance, the book 
discusses directly and by implication 
many economic and legal aspects of 
the so-called “trust problem.” At 
various places in the book the prob- 
able results of governmental regula- 
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tion of large business enterprises are 
pointed out. 

The method of treatment is, in gen- 
eral, as follows: The general condi- 
tions of the industry in which the con- 
solidation was formed are first dis- 
cussed. Any “gentlemen’s  argu- 
ments,” pools or legal trusts that pre- 
ceded the formation of the combina- 
tion are noted. Then follows a de- 
scription of the actual promotion, in- 
cluding the prices paid for the con- 
stituent plants, the probable profit of 
the promoters, and the value of the 
tangible property acquired by the cor- 
poration. In several cases the pro- 
motion is described in great detail and 
the original schedules are reproduced. 
After the promotion period, the early 
history of the corporation is traced, 
with special reference to the.expected 
and actual profits and the financial 
policy adopted by the management. 
This leads to the causes and circum- 
stances surrounding the failure and re- 
organization. In case the corporation 
was reorganized more than once the 
details of its subsequent financial his- 
tory are traced. Throughout the stud- 
ies, the purpose has been primarily to 
reach fundamental economic causes 
and not merely to chronicle facts. To 
this end the writer has had the help 
of many business men who were inti- 
mately associated with the promo- 
motion and reorganization of the cor- 
porations described. 

Cloth, 8vo., charts and tables. Price 
$2.50. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. 





“Selections from the Federalist.” 
Edited with an Introduction by Wil- 
liam Bennett Munro, Professor of 
Municipal Government in Harvard 
University. 


In compact form this book sets 
forth those trenchant letters of Hamil- 
ton, Madison and Jay which contribu- 
ted so strongly in shaping the form of 
our government through the Constitu- 
tion, 1787, the critical period in 
our history. The author has been 
using The Federalist in his class room 
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and therefore is familiar with those 
essential ideas in the letters which ap- 
peal in a constructive way to the men 
of the present generation interested 
in the government’s development. The 
letters are judiciously selected with a 
view to meet this requirement. The 
text is taken from the edition of The 
Federalist published by McLean, New 
York, 1788, and said to have received 
the benefit of Madison's revision in 
preparation for the press. 

Price, $1. Published by Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


“The Peacock Feather,” by Leslie 
Moore, author of “Aunt Olive in 
Bohemia” and “The Notch in the 
Stick.” 


Here is the story of a stalwart and 
generous love, with an alluring back- 
ground of “the road”—the story of 
one who, though bent under the bur- 
den of belonging to another, still 
keeps bravely on, head in air, and 
whose lonely heart crying out for sym- 
pathy meets with unexpected re- 
sponse. The hero declares himself 
to be “one whom Fate in one of her 
freakish moods had wedded to the 
roads, the highways and hedges, the 
fields and the woods.” 

Price, $1.25. Published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York and Lon- 
don. 


“The Rocks of Valpre,” by Ethel M. 
Dell, author of “The Way of the 
Eagle,” “The Knave of Diamonds,” 
etc. Illustrated with a _ colored 
frontispiece. 


Powerful character drawing, sus- 
tained interest of plot, and a refresh- 
ing originality of treatment character- 
ize this tale of the “eternal triangle.” 
It is the story of a woman who con- 
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sents to wed the man who dominates 
her, before she fairly realizes. that he 
is a stranger within her gates. And 
then the “preux chevalier” of her girl- 
hood again strays into her life, and 
she is brought to a realization of the 
fact that this companion of her sum- 
mer idyll challenges with her husband 
the permanent possession of her 
heart. ; 

This is the situation out of which 
the author works a powerful romance, 
with all the keen sense of the dra- 
matic which she reveals in all her 
writings. 

Price, $1.35. Published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York and Lon- 
don. 


“Peter Piper” by Doris Egerton Jones. 
With colored frontispiece by Henry 
J. Peck. 


A charming Diana of forceful and 
original character, has been brought 
up and dressed as a boy until nearly 
The ~lover who 
comes into her: life soon pierces her 
disguise, and the love idyl which fol- 
lows is told in a charming style and 
with vivid pictorial power. The idyl 
ends in a catastrophe for poor Peter, 
as such idyls not seldom do, where 
sheer trusting, innocent love tempts 
passion to the breaking point. The 
lover goes away alone, and the scene 
changes to Adelaide, where our hero- 
ine appears as a debutante of rare 
charm and beauty. The _ episodes 
which ensue make an intensely inter- 
esting story of- singular charm. 

The book is already winning for it- 
self a prominent place among the 
“best sellers.” 

Price, $1.25 net. Published by 
George W. Jacobs & Co., Washington 
Square, Philadelphia. 
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